Gosheron 
Tapes 
in IRELAND | 


Gosheron Tapes are now a very important 
part of the industrial scene. They have 
become the answer to the tremendous and 
varied demands of Irish Industry for a 
first-class general purpose sealing, insulat- 
ing, branding, or reinforcing medium. The 
Gosheron range is most comprehensive and 
is backed by fifty years leadership in tape 
technology. 


TRANSOTAPE 


Cellulose self-adhesive tape for 
sealing, packaging, batching, 
repairing and many other applica- 
tions where a first-class tape is 
essential. 


POLY-FLOR 


TOUGH VINYL FLOORING 


Corridor, Mercy Convent, Goldenbridge 


ae | 
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TRANSOPRINT | 


Printed self-adhesive tapes in 
cellulose, p.v.c. cloth and other 
materials, for branding, coding 
and advertising. Rich, attractive 
colours, 


ELECTRICAL TAPES 


P.V.C. and Polythene self-adhesive 
tapes for all electrical work. 
Excellent anti-corrosive properties 
and resistence to moisture,vapour, 
acids and alkalis. 


MASKING TAPES 


CONTOR crepe paper and 
TEX -O-TAPE cloth — masking 
tapes for paint spraying, sand 
blasting and the complete process- 
ing of polished and plated surfaces. 


JOHN GOSHERON & CO. LTD. 


75 Lower Mount Street, Dublin 
Telephones : 65222 & 62097 


r COMPOSITION AND CHARACTER 


ak “POLY-FLOR” is the Registered name of a true 
vinyl flooring material of remarkable wearing qualities and 
offering many distinct advantages in comparison with other 
types of floor coverings. It lays flat, stays flat and will not 
curl, crack or creep. It is tough and durable, resists abrasion 
and will not rot or perish. It is. flexible, quiet to the tread. 
attractive in colour and appearance and is easily cleaned. 


| RESISTANCE TO WEAR 


| Comparison tests have proved that “ POLY-FLOR” 
wears considerably better than the majority of the conventional 


| types of flooring. The colours and marbling are permanent 


and throughout the whole thickness of the material. 


-_ | RESISTANCE TO DAMP 
| _| “POLY-FLOR” does not absorb moisture. Even 
| when thoroughly wetted, as when being washed. it is quite 


unaffected. 


Progress Machinery Ltd. 


4 LOWER KEVIN STREET, DUBLIN 
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THERE IS absolutely nothing in the history books to suggest that a very special event 
took place in Dublin in 1759. And yet one did. For it was in that auspicious year that 
the Guinness Brewery was started, and one of the most famous drinks in the world began 
its popular career. 

Now, what is it decides that a drink shall become ‘the drink of the country’? It largely 
depends on climate and soil. The French, the Italians, the Spanish, enjoy the produce 
of the vine. In this island, where a more temperate climate prevails, the brewing of barley 
is the natural trend. 

Ale had been brewed in Dublin for hundreds of years when Guinness came on the 
scene. Even women brewers are said to have been plentiful in medieval times. Just before 
the advent of Guinness, however, Ireland was being flooded with English porter. But 
Guinness soon altered all that. Within a few years, the tables were turned, and England 
was clamouring for the infinitely superior Irish brew. 

Today, the St. James’s Gate Brewery in Dublin supplies the world with Guinness, 
and many thousands of Irish men and women are engaged in the good work. Yet in spite 
of this great export industry, Ireland is the home of Guinness, and it is here that it is 
truly appreciated. The people of Ireland who found Guinness so much to their liking 
when Arthur Guinness first brewed it, 200 years ago, still enjoy it as much as ever today. 


HEALTH, PEACE AND PROSPERITY 
An actual 18th century engraving. 
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It’s 


E TRIED hard to devise a cartoon for 

this issue which would show Ireland’s 

position and condition in relation to 

Western Europe’s economic advancement 
and its present split into the “Six and Seven” 
groups. But every time the picture didn’t satisfy; 
it failed to put over the essential truth—-whatever 
it may be. Or so we felte 


The Caricaturist’s View 


When we tried to make the best case we could. 
in explanation and extenuation of Ireland’s pre- 
dicament, the picture became utterly confused and 
contradictory. When we attempted to be ruthlessly 
realistic and rational, the cartoon became an 
absurdity; it became hilariously unfunny. Certainly 
this is a time when the cynic-comic has all the 
cues. And he is fed some of his best laughs by the 
short-sighted smilers who still persist in believing 
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incomprehensible! 


that everything will be all right so long as no one 
does anything. 

Ireland is outside the two European economic 
groups—but what real difference does that make? 
To her existing economy it makes virtually none. 
She has never taken any significant part in con- 
tinental commerce. We would like to do much 
more, perhaps, but before we can do so we must 
first of all produce consistently something which 
Europe will want to buy. 

Ireland has lost her exclusive European position 
of privileged entry into Britain. But she was 
making very little use of it anyway. The same terms 
apply as ever did before the Little Free Trade Area 
came on the scene. We still have wide-open oppor- 
tunities, if we care to stir ourselves and go after 
them. 

Ireland has lost — temporarily —her selling 
angle to U.S. industrialists as a springboard into the 
Free Trade Area. We say that this is temporary 
because we believe that before too long the “ Six ” 
and the “Seven” will coalesce and take in the 
“fringe areas such as Ireland as well. Blt there 
probably will never be again the possibility of a 
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C cl All LIEINI B TAI R Te cco 
UIC}UIS | ent 


August 1—3 All-Ireland Swimming and Diving Championhips, Bangor, Co. Down. 
2 Angling: Pike Fishing Competition, Lough Derg, Co. Clare 
Trout Fly Competition, Lough Mask, Co. Mayo. 
2—3 Kinsale Regatta, Co. Cork. 
3 Wicklow Regatta. 
Dun Laoire to Wicklow Yacht Race. 
Championship Dog Show, Monkstown. 
3—9 Kinsale Angling Contests, Munster Championship. 
Fermoy “ Fishing Week.” 
4—8 ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY HORSE SHOW. 
This is the pricipal social and sporting event in the calendar, and attracts some 
120,000 people from all over the world every year. Over a thousand horses are 
entered, and there are military and civil jumping contests each day. Chief event 
is the International Jumping Competition for the Aga Khana Cup. 
5—6—8 Goff’s August Horse Sales, Ballsbridge. 
9 All-Ireland Senior Gaelic Football Semi-final, Croke Park, Dublin. 
10—13 South of Ireland Amateur Golf Championships, Lahinch, Co. Clare. 
10—12 Puck Fair, Killorglin, Co. Kerry. 
10—15 Open Tennis Tournament, Wicklow. 
13 Bowling League of Ireland v. Australia, Iveagh Grounds, Dublin. 
14—16 Dingle Sea-angling Contests. 
15 Agricultural Shows: Killarney, Co. Kerry; Ennis, Co. Clare; North Cork Show, 
Kanturk; North Tipperary Show, Nenagh. 
19 Agricultural Shows: Sligo; Mullingar. 
20 Connemara Pony Show, Clifden, Co. Galway. 
23—29 Sligo Lobster Festival. 
24—29 Yachting: 5-0-5 World Championship, Crosshaven, Co. Cork. 
29 Veteran Motor Run to Mt. Daly, Co. Meath. 
30—Sept. 6 Irish Holiday Week, Kilkee, Co. Clare. 


HORSE RACING FIXTURES 

August 1 and 3—Leopardstown, Co. Dublin; 3—Mallow,Co. Cork; 5—Phoenix Park, Dublin; 5-6—Dingle, Co. 
Kerry; 8—Phoenix Park (The “Fifteen Hundred”); 12-15—Waterford and Tramore; 19—Metropolitan, Baldoyle, Co. 
Dublin; 20—Limerick Junction; 21—Kilbeggan, Co. Westmeath; 22—Curragh, Co. Kildare; 26—Sligo; 27—Powers- 
town Park, Clonmel; 29—Méetropolitan, Baldoyle. 
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CREAM 
CRACKERS 


IN AIR-SEAL 


CARTONS 


The Original—and still 
the Best 


- 


long period of compassionate cushioning. The new 
industries will have to be competitively efficient 
from the start. And there is no reason why on earth 
they shouldn't be. When American—or continental 

industry spills over into the Development Area 
of Ireland, as it eventually will, you can be sure 
that the plants and their products will make 
economic sense. 

But why, why, why are there so few Irish efforts 
and materials are all to hand here? Mr. Cahan 
of the O.E.E.C. found so incomprehensible. Why 
should there be this problem of Ireland’s retarded 
development when all the makings of material 
advancement are here in plenty? Why should it be 


—to draw your attention to some outstanding 
interest-points in the article (page 40) on 
Wexford’s development. 

One new factory, using agricultural raw 
material, aims at an export trade worth 
£700,000 annually. 


necessary to bring in outsiders when men, money 
and materials are al to hand here? Mr. Cahan 
appeared to lose patience with Ireland’s indulgence 
in self-pity and self-depreciation. Compared to the 
immense efforts made by other countries far worse 
off in every way, our complex excuses do not shine. 

To add to the current misery, there is the 
latest statistical evidence that both exports and 
agricultural production are down. But don’t let this 
disturb you by themselves. While the basic con- 
structive job of building up the country’s cattle 
breeding stock is under way there is bound to be 
a serious drop in exports. What we would like to 
see, however, is positive evidence that this important 
work is progressing intelligently. 

One of our abortive cartoons showed Ireland 
adrift on a raft. Two characters were engaged in 
furious rowing——in opposite directions. Others were 
fishing; others were playing cards; others were 
asleep. To give this craft direction and motive 
power, and to put its passengers and crewéo work, 
will call for a skipper inspired in his heart and with 
steel in his eye. Mr. Lemass has a fierce task ahead. 
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XEROGRAPHY 


THE MASTER COPIER 


REDUCES — ENLARGES 
NO SPECIAL PAPERS 


COPYING SERVICE NOW AVAILABLE TO ALL 
“ MULTILITH ” USERS 


ommodity Invoicing Addressing and listing 


HAVE YOU A PROBLEM 
IN YOUR OFFICE? IF SO 


Consult SPECIALISTS in Office Mechanisation 
WHERE SERVICE and CO-OPERATION ARE MAINTAINED 


Vari-typer Com posing 


DUNNE & COMPANY, LTD. 


29 CLARE SREET, DUBLIN Phone: 61244 / 62787 
Authorised Agents in Ireland for Addressograph-Multigraph 


The “Addressograph” Addressing Machine is sold only by Dunne & Co., Ltd. 
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But, understand this.... 


EST GERMANY’S buying-capacity has been 
\ \ } rising fast. The Federal Republic’s export- 

production policy has brought unprece- 

dented prosperity to the country’s ordinary 
citizens who have stepped up their purchases 
enormously of a wide variety of consumer and 
household goods. To such an extent has_ this 
buying-spree developed that Germany’s own indus- 
tries—already very fully occupied with export orders 
—do not appear able to supply the demand. 

A market research firm in West Germany 
recently made a survey of consumer demand by 
‘* questionairing ” a thousand families. Their find- 
ings listed the proportions of goods already pur- 
chased against those which these families intended 
to buy in the next six months. 

As an indication of the possibilities of the 
German market for Irish manufacturers and 
exporters, some of the estimates may prove useful. 

Articles of jewellery, for instance, have only 
been purchased up to 36 per cent. of the estimated 
buying-capacity, i.e. 64 per cent. of the demand is 
still unsatisfied. 

Women’s outerwear (raincoats, etc.) appear to 
be in just as acute demand ,37: 63); rugs 44: 50; 
women’s shoes 45:55. 


Gael-Linn’s Quick-Freeze 
factory at Carna, Co. Gal- 
way, has been equipped 
entirely with YORK 
REFRIGERATION 

plant, 

designed 

erected 

and maintained 

by 


commercial 
refrigeration 


The men would seem to have equipped them- 
selves better—or is it that they wear their clothes 
longer? Men’s outerwear shows the opposite pro- 
portion. 52 per cent. are described as “already 
adequately supplied.”” The remaining 48 per cent. 
still need raincoats and top-coats. 


Exasperated Engineers 


The Engineers’ Association make a number of 
valuable points in a report recently issued by their 
Economic Advisory Group. Irish industry certainly 
does not make anything like sufficient use of the 
technical knowledge and ability that is available in 
this country; consequently Irish born, reared and 
educated chemists, physicists, engineers, etc., leave 
these shores (a most unprofitable export) and their 
skills and energies go to build up industry elsewhere. 
Consequently, also. perhaps Irish industry has 
signally failed to make its ‘ great leap forward ”. 

We hope to have more to say in connection with 
this Report in another issue. For the moment we 
would like to register high appreciation of the effort 
made by the Association which, in its own words— 
and capital letters-is out to “ Promote the General 
National Welfare in Major Issues of National Out- 
put and Production.” 


SOUTHERN REFRIGERATION CO. LTD. 
WATERFORD 


(Tel. 4636) 
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NATIONAL GALLERY 


: Joe MeGrath 


doesn’t focus properly as “ Joseph”) must be 

a big one. He would sprawl in a novel, and 

he is difficult to capture in a short sketch, 
for the picture of the man tends to blur againSt 
the spatter of his achievements. 


To most of us he is the genius behind the 
Irish Hospitals’ Sweep, the lover of horses, the fairy 
godmother of many an industry, the Volunteer 
who became a close friend of Michael Collins. But 
before he was any of these things he was a clerk 
with a firm of accountants—which may fit in with 
the picture of the commercial magnate to be—and 
later an official of the Irish Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, which certainly does not. But this 
latter appointment was not just a stepping stone 
for a tycoon on his way up, for Joe McGrath’s 
interest in the Labour movement was not some- 
thing that he grew out of, but was fully in keeping 
and in character. He has always striven to better 
the lot of his fellows, and success did not blunt 
his notions of social service: rather it gave him wider 
opportunities of putting them into action. 

From the beginning, too, he was heart and 
soul in the National Movement. He became a 
member of the Irish Republican Brotherhood whilst 
he was still in his teens, fought in the Easter Rising 
with the fourth battalion of the Dublin Brigade, 
and was interned in Frongoch. 

While in Frongoch he became the close friend 
and confidant of Michael Collins—surely a case of 
one big man recognising the worth of another big 
man—and on his release was closely in touch with 
the organising side of the resistance movement. In 
1918 he was arrested at the time of the fictitious 
“German Plot” scare (and promptly escaped from 
gaol). In 1919 he was elected to the Dail as member 
for North Dublin. February, 1920, found him in 
Wormwood Scrubbs Prison, from which he was 
released the following June. He was an active 
Volunteer officer during 1921, and during secret 
negotiations with the British he acted as courier 
between the two Cabinets. 

He was a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, first as Minister for Labour, and then as 
Minister for Industry and Commerce—a bracketing 
which spotlighted his interests and capacity, and was 
both revealing and prophetic. Resigning from the 
Government because of a difference of opinion over 
its handling of the Army Mutiny, he was very soon 


A NY SATISFACTORY portrait of Joe McGrath (he 


appointed as Director of Labour for the Shannon 
Scheme, the machinery for which was then being 
set up by the German firm of Siemens. One day, 
so the story goes, the telephone rang in his office 
and a voice asked “ Is that Baron Von X?” “No,” 
was the answer. “This is Baron Von McGrath.” 

Next came his most spectacular achievement, 
the birth of the Irish Hospitals’ Trust, which has 
become one of Ireland’s greatest enterprises, ‘and 
which, in itself, would be sufficient proof of his 
vision, courage, and self-confidence. The growth of 
this mighty undertaking is one of the success stories 
of our time. 


Joe McGrath is closely associated with many 
other Irish industries, and to all of them he has 
given, and still gives, advice. guidance, and backing. 
But this multiplication of interests did not mean 
that a business man was giving himself growing 
space and building success on success. Joe McGrath 
is nationally-minded in the broadest sense of the 
term, and his aim has always been to make this new 
State—for the establishment of which he dared so 
much—prosper and flourish. 


He is interested in big projects, but his primary 
interest is a country and its people—and with a 
soft spot for the under-dog and the unfortunate. His 
charity has become a legend; not a blind, indis- 
criminate charity but the helping hand, and the 
second chance, and an abiding trust in human 
nature. 

We are a jealous people. We seldom speak 
kindly of the local boy who makes good, and when 
one of our own climbs to the top we are apt to 
recall that his father drove an ass and cart and that 
the backside was often out of his breeches. The 
Irish. said Dr. Johnson, never speak well of one 
another, but here surely is the exception, for no 
one speaks ill of Joe McGrath and no one grudges 
him what has come his way. We take a pride in 
him, and regard his achievements as the measure of 
his qualities of head and heart : his broad humanity, 
his strength of character, his versatility, his eye for 
the calculated risk. 

Success has come to him in full measure, but 
it has brought neither pride on his side nor envy 
to the thousands of his fellow-Dubliners who are 
amongst his friends. To them—and it is not small 
testimony of the man—-Baron Von McGrath is still 
Joe. 


John D. Sheridan 


QUESTION AND ANSWER INTERVIEW NO. 12 


John Cahan 


Deputy Secretary-General, 
The Organisation for European 


Economic Co-operation 


“It only needs guts, imagination 
and initiative —— Ireland has all the rest 
that’s needed for economic development ”’ 


For a start, I'd like to say how much I appre- 
ciated your “ high-joltage”’ shock-talk at the 
European Movement’s meeting the other day. I 
think you did Ireland a positive service by com- 
ing straight to the point without any soft talking, 
about the country’s predicament. 


I’m glad to hear you say that. Some people do 
need a good kick-in-the-pants occasionally. That’s 
the trouble. Things don’t simply progress success- 
fully of their own accord. But you’re not the only 
country in Europe with this kind of difficulty. 


| People who need kicks in the pants? Is that 
| what you mean? But in which direction, do you 
| think, do they need to be kicked ? 


Well, we'll say they need waking up to the facts of 
life. in Ireland’s case, I think I made myself pretty 
clear what I meant: that you have had all the 
advantages of Imperial preference for your trade 
with Britain for a long time, and you’ve done very 
little about it. Now you’ve lost it. Of course, it 
wasn’t doing you any enormous amount of good, but 
that was your own fault. You didn’t make much 
use out of it. I don’t know why. 


Well, things haven't been moving very fast here. 
I'd say, in extenuation, that Ireland has been 
lately waking up to the situation, and was about 
to get active—certainly in connection with the 
pig trade — 
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— Just as soon as she got around to it ? 


You have a point there. We've been going to 
get a super-efficient Bacon Marketing Board into 
action for some time, to pep up pig production 
and exports—and now—well, we're getting the 
Board, but we've lost the market ! 


You haven’t, you know. Not if you go after it in 
a really energetic way. It’s still there, only a few 
miles away from you. You’ve lost your preference 
rating, I agree. But you'll probably still be able to 
go on trading on level terms with the Danes even 
though you’re not a member of the Little Free Trade 
Area. This means, in effect, that you’ll have to work 
as hard as the Danes, and do the job as well as they 
do. Is that impossible ? 


Why should it be? We'll need a bit of time, of 
course. And the Danes do have access to 
cheaper raw materials than we have. They've 
also got access to the West German market, 
which is becoming increasingly good. In fact, 
they are coming out of this very well indeed. 
What do you think Ireland can do to get the best 
bargain out of what’s left ? : 


Bargain ? Who are you going to bargain with ? 
And, more to the point, what are you going to bar- 
gain with. 


Take Britain for a start. Ireland is not at all an 
inconsiderable buyer of British goods. And Irish 
store cattle and meat are much wanted by 
Britain in return. That should be a _ sound 
enough bargaining position. 


Well, what do you want from Britain? You 


can’t hope to get her to scrap the Little Free Trade 
Area for your sake. 


No, but we can insist on improved trading 
terms, especially for Irish cattle and meat. Now 
we've had this bash-on-the-nose regarding our 
efforts at the development of the bacon trade, 
we're thrown back even more on cattle. But its 
quite unrealistic—and unconscionable—to con- 
sider Ireland only as a supplier of live store 
cattle for the convenience of British farmers. 


you’re not doing better 
British market. 


“| say it’s your own fault if 


on the 


It’s on your door- 


step for everything you need. ” 


We must be allowed to put our beef and mutton 
on the British market and get the same return 
for it. We must be let build up a big dead-meat 
industry, including packing, processing and all 
the by-products. To condemn Ireland to store- 
cattle raising is impossible. The back-hand 
effects of the subsidy-system as it oper@ges at 
present are virtually bribing Ireland to remain 
agriculturally inefficient. 
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DON’T TRY TO BE A ONE MAN BAND 


You're a busy executive, with enough problems 
on your mind. Advertising can be (and often is) 
tricky; it needs careful planning, adequate know- 
ledge of product and markets, of Media and 
Readership. 

That's where GROSVENOR ADVERTISING 
LTD. comes in; we at GROSVENOR pride our- 
selves in doing a good job, creating and executing 
well-planned publicity that sells ! 

We have the added advtantage of being associated 
with prominent Agencies in Great Britain and on 
the Continent; very valuable contacts when think- 
ing of Export Marketing, Commercial Television 
and other problems. 

Whether your expenditure is £100 or £1,000. we 
take good care of it. And remember—you don’t 
pay extra for having a team of experts to handle 
your Advertising! 


Drop us a line or phone the Managing Director, who 
will gladly discuss your Advertising with you. 


Phone us at 65262 


GROSVENOR 


ADVERTISING oleae eae 
34 UPPER FITZWILLIAM ST., DUBLIN 
Phone 65262/61836 
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How do you propose to get all this done? J 
don’t see how you can benefit by Britain’s agricul- 
tural subsidies—except in the way you are doing— 
without going back into the Commonwealth. 


It shouldn’t be too difficult to devise a formula 
whereby Irish-killed meat can fetch the same 
price as the British-killed meat from Irish store 
cattle. The Ministry of Food worked it all right 
during the war —a State Purchasing body, for 
instance, to buy all Irish meat, for reselling 


You'll never get a British Conservative Govern- 
ment to set up a State Purchasing body for the pur- 
pose of buying Irish meat. I don’t know what luck 
you might have with a Labour Government in 
power. 


| Well, what would you suggest? Should we 
| accept Dr. Halstein’s hint about becoming an 
| associate member of the European Economic 
1 Community? It apparently commits us to 
| nothing, but it opens the door, as it were, to the 
| liberalisation of trade between Ireland and the 
| Six. 


In what way? What can they offer you that you’re 
not already getting from Britain? 


And this could be of great value. 


Well, all Irish efforts to develop sales of our 
agricultural produce to France and Germany 
have been discriminated against. It seems to 
me, to make sense for Ireland to be invited to 
take part in supplying more of Western Ger- 
many’s increasing demands for foodstuffs. 


No doubt you could do it in time—if you started 
producing foodstuffs seriously. But the West Ger- 
man position at the moment is that they still have 
to protect their farmers, partly because of the big 
problem caused by the refugees from the East. Most 
of them have been passed from the collection 
camps on to the farms. If they had been allowed 
to go straight into the towns and into industry it 
would have created a housing problem as well as an 
unemploymert problem. So the farmers were en- 
couraged to keep more people on the farms than 
they really needed, until the refugees could be 
gradually assimilated into the cities. 

For the first time, this month, however, the 
Germans have no unemployment problem. But there 
are still too many on the farms and it will be some 
time before they can be filtered through. Until this 
happens you won’t see much change in German 
policy concerning agricultural products. 

My own view is that before the end of the next 
decade, and in spite of the improvement in Ger- 
many’s own agricultural efficiency, they will be 
wanting substantial supplies of meat and so on, 
because their standard of living will have risen still 
higher. Yourselves and the Danes are the obvious 
people to supply it—and there will be plenty of 


room for both of you. But that is looking ahead. 
For the present I suggest that you concentrate on 
developing all the endless possibilities there are for 
Irish goods, especially foodstuffs, on the British 
marktt. 


And not attempt to get nearer the Common 
Market ? If it looked as if Germany were going 
to pay us a better price for our cattle, for 
instance, ‘it would encourage Britain to give us 
better terms, would it not ? 


I don’t believe that for a moment. [I think that 
if you want to edge towards the Common Market, 
the British will say, “ Well, well, the Irish are off 
our hands at last.” 


And I don't believe that. Alone on the basis of 
Anglo-Irish trade; it's far too valuable for 
Britain to want to wash her hands of it. Then 
there are countless inter-relations of business, 
capital and personnel. Finally, there’s the store 
trade. 


Yes, there is the store trade, that’s an interesting 
point. What would happen if your Government put 
a ban on the export of store cattle? Of course 
there’d be some smuggling . . . but I can’t think of 
an alternative source for British agriculture to obtain 
store cattle. 


No, 1 don’t think any other European country 
would be quite so simple as to sell live cattle, 
and make it their main livelihood, especially if 
it were a small country striving for development, 
and whose main asset was agricultural land. 


I see your point. But I think you’re barking up 
the wrong tree if you believe you’re going to get 
anywhere by that sort of tactic. You will, in fact, 
be taking the presure off Britain, rather than the 
reverse. The British feel an obligation to you, to 
see that you don’t suffer too much 


| Treland is on Britain’s conscience, is that what 
| you mean? And our best approach is a moral 
| rather than a material one ? 


Perhaps it is. The conscience of all the bigger 
and more developed countries have got to be tickled 
up. They’ve got to be made much more aware of 


_ their responsibilities to the rest of the world. What 


has really happened now is that the thirteen richest 
and most developed nations of Europe have gone 
and. split themselves up into two blocks, more or less 
leaving the rest to look after themselves. 


| Do you think Ireland should group herself with 
| Greece, Turkey and Iceland, as the Under- 
| developed Four ? 


In Heaven’s name, no! I don’t think that would 
be any good at all. I think she should identify her- 
self with all the smaller countries who are saying 


that the big, highly-industrialised nations simply 
cannot get away with setting up a system which may 
suit them but does not suit everyone else . I’m not 
referring now only to the underdeveloped countries. 
[ mean all who have not been prepared to undertake 
military commitments but who essentially believe in 
the much more positive and constructive objective 
of creating a Western European idea. 

But it doesn’t end there. It’s not only the 18 
countries who are members of the O.E.E.C. plus the 
Finns and the Yugoslavs and the rest whom we’ll be 
hearing more about later. There’s also North 
America, the Australians and the New Zealanders. 
These are all people who have basically similar ideas 
about what kind of a life we want to make for our- 
selves and our children. Why, in God’s name, do 
we go on quarelling and backbiting ? It’s all so 
foolish. 

This is where Ireland can do most valuable work 
—by using her voice to say that this piecemeal 
peddling is no good. What we want is an European 
Association of all Europe. 


| JI quite agree, but the great industrialised coun- 

| tries have got to go out of their way to help the 
less fortunate ones move on faster towards fuller 
development. 


I agree there too. But you cannot put Ireland in 
the same category as some of the others. You are 
infinitely better off. You already have all that it 
takes to build up a sound and strong economy. The 
rest is up to you. Compared to Greece and Turkey 
you are very well off indeed. You’ve got pretty 
good roads, electricity almost everywhere, plenty of 
schools, no illiteracy. Your infrastructure is already 
there. Your basic investment has been done. That’s 
a tremendous advantage. You don’t have to con- 
centrate a large part of your national effort in 
financing this basic work. It’s already been done. 


| A great deal is already there, but in itself it does 

not make an economic asset. Something else, 
| some productive work or service, has got to be 
| making use of it before this infrastructure can 
| be fulfilled. What is the good of schools if there 
| are no pupils because the people have gone 
| away? 


I know. I can’t profess to know the answers. I 
should say there’s need for a lot more money to be 
spent on agricultural research and training, on 
farmer-education and all that. 


| You think that this should be our main drive ? 


Well, it’s often occurred to me that you have not 
exploited your natural advantages fully. Surely you 
can do more with your land, in this warm and wet 
climate of yours, than use the natural grasses for 
pasturage? You can grow other things “besides 
grass, things you could sell for a very much better 
price. 
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Established 1824 


And your West coast airfield is only one hour and 
five minutes from London. There’s not even a prob- 
lem of refrigeration. Strawberries, for instance. Do 
you grow early strawberries for the London market? 
If not, why not? They were selling at 10/- per lb. 
at the beginning of the season. I should think there 
would be a good return for the farmer in that. Has 
it ever been tried? Id like to know if this sort of 
thing has been investigated and rejected on solid 
grounds, or whether they haven’t been seriously 
attempted. . 

I live in Paris, and there I can get strawberries a 
good nine months of the year. In London for only 
three and a half months. And in London there are 
plenty of people who can afford to pay for straw- 
berries for nine months. So why not try supplying 
them ? 


| I’m quite sure there are many parts of Ireland 
| where early strawberries and other crops could 
| be grown. And I'm equally sure that the job 
| could be done very successfully if there was 
| sufficient money and energy and _ intelligence 
| put into it. 


Then why isn’t it done ? 


| Presumably, for lack of one or more of those 
| three ingredients. For lack of that compelling 
| drive that makes men take risks. 


Yes, it’s sad. I’ve often wondered if Ireland’s 
emigrants included most of the country’s ambitious 
and enterprising young people—leaving the less-so 
to stay behind at home. It’s a vicious circle. They 
leave because they can’t find opportunities in Ireland, 
yet there won’t be many opportunities here unless 
more of that kind of person stays in Ireland and 
makes them. Isn’t that so ? 


| I’m afraid you're very close to it now. This 
|} country is brimming with possibilities for 
| development. Hence the name and purpose of 
| this magazine. Our job is to stimulate people 
| to go out and get working on them. But done 
on a small scale, without powerful capital back- 
ing, many of these efforts have little hope of 
success. There needs to be, very often, an 
integrated effort—from the production of the 
raw material to the final selling to the customer 
overseas. To get schemes of this sort going well 
requires substantial investment. And there isn't 
the risk capital forthcoming. 


I wouldn’t have thought that shortage of capital 
would be a major problem for you. Ireland is per- 
fectly eligible as a borrower from any of the big 
institutions, the World Bank and so on. As a private 
borrower you can raise money without too much 
difficulty for any enterprise which looks at all 
reasonable. 


| That's exactly what our own Industrial Credit 


Company is saying now. It's given a new look 
to the whole question, and brightened the pros- 
pect all round. But there are still snags. In the 
first place theres got to be a fair amount of 
initial capital available before any project can 
reach the stage when it can reasonably ask for 
financial help—-money for tests and researches 
and so on—and to carry it through the inevitable 
time-lag. 

Also, ’'m not sure whether a project that was 
agriculturally-baseqd would come within the 
1.C.C.’s terms of reference. They might support, 
say, a freezing-plant for French beans. But not 
the growing of them. 


I still think it only needs someone with guts, 
imagination and initiative to put any such idea 
across. If you had an idea which began to look as 
if it made commercial sense I don’t think you would 
be finding yourself in any difficulty as regards the 
money. 


| You ought to try it some time! There are so 
| many things in Ireland that make economic 
| sense if only the capital were there! This is an 
| island surrounded by water that’s full of fish; it 
| could be the continent's main supplier, yet Ireland 
| imports fish. This is an island with the lowest 
| proportion of forests in Europe, and at the same 
| time it can claim to produce the fastest growth 
| of softwoods on record. We can grow asparagus 
| and spinach and blackcurrants and rhubarb — 
| what would you like ?—but we’ve no real indus- 
| try for processing or marketing them. 


I could add to that list—with a few remarks about 
the goods you do produce. Are you handling them 
in the best possible way ? Have you studied your 
markets ? Have you heard what your customers in 
England say about your products ? Why don’t you 
tailor them to your customers’ requirements? Eighty 
per cent. of your purchasers are women. Give them 
the sort of thing that appeals to them. 


| Yes, but —— 


Yes, but initiative and drive are lacking at your 
end. You’re always coming up with a “ yes, but” 
excuse. I say it’s your own fault if you’re not doing 
better on the British market. It’s on your doorstep, 
for everything you’re likely to need. If you don’t 
sknow how to do it you can always get expert tech- 
nical aid. Though why you should need it here I 
don’t know. You’ve got some of the best universities 
in the world, turning out engineers, chemists, physi- 
cists—but I suppose many of them go for export. 
It all doesn’t make sense to me ! 


NOTE: This interview is based on a _ tape-recorded 
conversation which was far too long for publication in full. 
As Mr. Cahan had to return to Paris immediately after- 
wards he was not able to check personally the abridge- 
ments. 
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It’s not only Ireland’s leading social 
and sporting event ; it’s not only the 
country’s five-star world-wide tourist 
attraction; the R.D.S. Horse Show 


is the centrepiece of the Irish 


bloodstock industry’s international 
shopwindow, says Kevin M. Collins 


Royal Bullin Society. 


there.” This is undeniably true, but it 

cannot be gainsaid that previous to the 

signing of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1922 
the Irish horse (like the map of Ireland itself) was 
metaphorically-speaking coloured red. Even to-day 
there is some confused thinking about on _ the 
subject. Not so very long ago a leading U.S. racing 
periodical classified Irish and British horses under 
the single heading “ Eng.” 

One of Coras Trachtala’s tasks is to ensure that, 
as fas as possible, Irish horses are known as Irish 
horses. As the organisation’s annual report for 
1957-58 pointed out, “It is not so many years since 
the existence of Irish-bred horses, as such, was little 
known, and seldom referred to in U.S. racing and 
breeding circles. Every opportunity has been availed 
of to remedy this situation and to ensure that the 
quality of Irish bloodstock is appreciated as it 
deserves to be.” 


66 a HE IRISH HORSE, of course, has always been 


Recognition 


C.T.T’s preoccupation with this problem is just 
one manifestation of the detetrmination of successive 
Irish governments to keep the value and quality of 
Irish bloodstock well-known and recognised through- 
out the world. Before we undertook to rule our- 
selves, however, it will be readily conceded that the 
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most powerful force in the developing and main- 
taining the prestige of the Irish bloodstock industry 
was the Royal Dublin Society—-the oldest organis- 
ation of its kind in Europe—founded in 1731 for the 
purpose of “improving husbandry, manufactures 
and other useful arts and sciences.” 


From farm korses 


During the society’s 228 years of existence it 
has done much to foster and encourage every form 
of industry suitable to the conditions of the country, 
but its preoccupation with the Irish horse is not 
quite a hundred years old. Up to 1860 in its work 
for agriculture it concerned itself chiefly with the 
introduction of better methods of farming, the dis- 
tribution of seeds and machinery, the granting of 
premiums for livestock, farm implements and home 
industries and virtually everything that might tend 
to benefit the welfare of the community. 

It was not until 1861, however, that horses took 
a place in its activities. In that year classes for 
agricultural horses were included in the annual 
Spring Show. In 1868 the first Dublin Horse Show 
took place, held actually in the courtyard of the 
society’s premises of that period, Leinster House, 
Kildare Street, which is now the home of the Dail 
and Senate. It was a small show with an entry of 
366 horses and an attendance of 6,029 visitors but 
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The 
Horse Show 


from then on it gained in popularity annually. 
Eleven years later the attendance reached 21,857 
and the R.D.S. quite obviously had outgrown its 
premises. Greater accommodation had to be found 
without delay. Fifteen acres of land were obtained 
at Ball’s Bridge and on these premises the first 
Ball’s Bridge Horse Show was held in 1881. 

The change from Leinster House met with 
opposition on the part of many who, in those far-off 
days of horse-drawn trams, hackney car, cabs and 
coaches, felt that the new venue was too much out 
of the way. This was at first confirmed by the drop 
in the 1881 attendance to 15,736. In three years, 
however, it had risen to 26,558. 


— to international jumping 


Further land has been acquired from time to 
time at Ballsbridge until to-day the R.D.S. premises 
occupy an area of from 50 to 60 acres on which 
stand the permanent offices, members’ quarters, 
exhibition halls, sale rings and so on. Well over 
£500.000 have been spent on the showgrounds since 
the removal of 1881. To-day they are justly 


acclaimed as the finest permanent grounds of their 
kind in the world. Around the great Jumping 
Enclosure there is covered seating accommodation 
for 10,000 with standing room for another 20.000. 

In 1893 the Society built its own railway siding, 
linking up the showgrounds with the Irish railway 
system to any part of the country and enabling stotck 
and exhibits to be transported direct to Ballsbridge 
without difficulty. 

Before World War I, it may be remarked in 
passing. ladies were not allowed to ride in any 
jumping competitions. On the resumption of the 
show in 1919 one competition solely for ladies was 
included and women were not allowed to ride in 
any other contest. This is a far cry from these days 
of such famed jumpers as Britain’s Pat Smythe and 
Ireland’s Iris Kellett. To-day 50% of the riders in 
afl competitions are women. 

To the superficial observer the 85th annual 
Horse Show is a social event, a matter of trim, 
well-kept lawns and bands playing in the sunshine, 
of visiting celebrities from all parts of the world 
and an endless promenade of pretty girls in their 
summer dresses. Beneath this charming facade, 
however, it is basically a “Show of Horses,” the 
shop-window of the Irish bloodstock indugtry, with 
sleek, well-groomed native horses, potential or 
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proved hunters and future winners of classic events 
on racecourses up and down the world as much on 
display as the shining new models at the Motor 
Show at Olympia. 

Mofeover it is one of the greatest sales marts 
in the world. On each of the five days of the Show 
Messrs. R. J. Goff and Company’s August Sales of 
thoroughbred yearlings, horses in training and so on 
take place in the Bloodstock Paddock. Before the 
first world war the best horses went to Newmarket 
and Doncaster, and consequently the small breeder 
had not much chance of disposing of his animals 
owing to the expense incurred in transporting them 
to either of these centres. . 


The farmer-breeder is the basis 
of the bloodstock industry 


It may be mentioned here—and emphasised— 
that the small breeder is still the backbone of the 
Irish horse industry. According to official figures 
given in the Dail in 1957 about 750 farms in Ireland 
had one or more thoroughbred horses, and rather 
less than 70 of these holdings, with an estimated 
total area of about 40,000 acres, were specialist stud 
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GOFF & CO., 


Auctioneers to the Irish Turf Club and the Royal Dublin Society 


farms, used primarily for the breeding of thorough- 
bred horses and equipped for that purpose. 

In 1919 the Royal Dublin Society decided that 
something must be done to improve Irish bloodstock 
breding. It was agreed that the best method of 
achieving that object would be the establishment 
of a Sale Mart. The site of the Bloodstock Paddock 
covering an area of ten acres was completely cleared 
and new boxes, administrative buildings, sale rings 
and so on were erected. 

To-day, the Paddock has accommodation for 
450 horses and a covered sale ring with seating for 
buyers and spectators. Sales have increased to such 
an extent that they are now held at various periods 
of the year in addition to the Horse Show. In 1958 
Messrs. Goff sold at Ballsbridge 498 yearlings for 
331,348 guineas, compared with 263,963 in 1957; 
while the average price of 665 guineas was 104 
guineas higher than in the previous year. The sales 
of other animals such as horses in training, brood 
mares, foals and stallions brought the overall total 
to 445,883 guineas, as compared with 1957’s 357,135 
guineas and the average price 462 guineas as com- 
pared with 397 guineas. 

The 8th R.D.S. Horse Show held at Ballsbridge 
last August proved once again, if proof be required, 
that Ireland is the home of horses. Where else in a 
mechanised age could one find a display of a 
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Seen here at the handsome 
gateway to the Simmonscourt 
Extension which is named after 
him: Judge Wylie with the 
President of the R.D.S., Bernard 
J. O'Kelly. 


thousand horses? The entry was in fact 1,124—the 
highest since 1913—all of excellent standard. The 
break-down was as follows: 392 animals in the 
Made Hunter Classes alone (109 heavyweights, 121 
medium-weights and 162 light-weights), 110 four- 
year-olds, 137 young horses, 125 riding cobs and 
ponies and 254 children’s ponies. 


The Aga Khan Cup 


For a great many of the visiting thousands 
who come to the Horse Show the target is the 
jumping contests. Each afternoon civilian and 
military competitions take place in a wonderfully 
picturesque setting. Many nations send their crack 
equestrian teams to Ballsbridge to compete in the 
international contests and it is thrilling indeed to 
see the Grand Parade of the Nations before the 
contest for the Aga Khan Cup on the Friday of the 
Show. This is Ireland’s Prix des Nations and the 
competition is limited to teams of four riders and 
four horses from each country. 

Headed by an Irish pipe band each team enters 
the enclosure and comes to attention before the box 
of the President of the Society while the anthem of 
its country is played by the No. 1 Army Band. 
When all the teams have saluted the President they 
are led off by the pipe bands and the duel for the 
Ago Khan Cup begins. 

Last year five nations—France, Great Britain, 
Ireland. Portugal and the United States—took part 
in the competition. The British team of four young 
riders—all of them representing their country in 
international jumping for the first time—had a fine 
win with only 12 faults. They were followed home 
by the United States, 213 faults; Portugal. 32 faults: 
France, 36 faults and Ireland 364 faults. 
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The trophy was presented to the captain of 
the winning team by the Begum Aga Khan, who 
visited the Show for the first time and an idea of 
the international nature of the event is provided by 
other spectators such as Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands, his mother, Princess Amgard Pippe 
von Biesterfeld, and her sister, Madame Bischoft, 
Prince Sadruddin, son of the late Aga Khan; Baron 
von Schroetter, President of the German Association 
of Bloodstock Breeders; Jonkheer P. Quarles van 
Ufford, honorary secretary of the Royal Dutch Hunt 
and Mr. Charles F. W. Burns, President of the 
Royal Winter Fair, Toronto. 

The innovation of last year’s show which 
attracted the special interest of visitors was the 
leading of the Grand Parades of Prize and Com- 
mended horses by packs of well-known Irish hunts. 
This was done on the Wednesday by hounds of the 
Scarteen Hunt (the famous “ Black and Tans”); 
and on Thursday by the Kilkenny Hunt pack. On 
Saturday the hounds of the Bray Harriers led the 
competitors of the International Jumping Champion- 
ship for Individuals. This event, open to world 
riders for a first prize of a trophy presented by the 
Irish Government and £100 provided by the R.D.S., 
was won by Mr. George Morris of the U.S. team. 


Fruit and flowers 


Apart from horses, there are many attractions 
at Ballsbridge during these exciting days in August. 
In the Pembroke Hall there is the summer show of 
the Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland where the 
finest flowers, fruit and vegetables Ireland can 
produce may be seen. The great exhibition halls 
house a comprehensive display of industrial pro- 
ducts, much of it, of course, of Irish manufacture 
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IRELAND in 


countries were full of enthusiasm for the 
ideals of co-operation and integration and they 
set up the European Movement to bring it 
about. The Movement was started in this country 
but because of our different circumstatnces it had 
little or no popular appeal. It struggled with a 
limited and faithful membership and an emphasis 
on cultural and broadly political matters. However, 
now that everyone in Ireland seems to discuss the 
Free Trade Area and the Common Market and 
because interest in European affairs has become vital 
for our economic survival, the Irish Council of the 
European Movement has adapted itself to the new 
situation and embarked on a programme designed 
tO 
inform public opinion about current European 
affairs, with particular reference to European 
integration; 
promote a widespread understanding of the 
likely impact of European developments on this 
country; 
keep the various sectors of the economy 
informed on current European developments 
and to provide a clearing-ground for an 
exchange of views between industrialists, 
farmers, trade unionists, financiers, economists 
and politicians on these problems; 
promote mutual understanding between Ire- 
land and other European countries, and publish 
Irish viewpoints in Europe. 


ge EN YEARS AGO Continental European 


July 20 


The first and most ambitious project of the 
new programme was the meetting on July 20 when 
new programme was the meeting on July 20 when 
developments were brought on to the same platform 
for the benefit of an Irish audience. Professor 
Hallstein, President of the Commission of the 
European Economic Community (the “Common 
Market”), Mr. Alfred Robens, M.P., representing 
Great Britain, M. Maurice Faure, for eighteen 
months the French representative at the ill-fated 
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Free Trade Area talks, and Mr. Cahan, Deputy- 
Secretary General of the O.E.E.C. It was a fitting 
honour to such a conference that the Minister for 
External Affairs officially opened it (and remained 
for the whole day); it was significant too that the 
audience, over two hundred strong, really did 
represent every sector of the economy. 

Dr. Hallstein of the E.E.C. used a masterly 
opening in which he showed how well he under- 
stood Irish conditions—in spite of his own denials. 
His speech laid the basis for the conference as a 
whole because he explained the work and function 
of the Common Market and the essential differences 
between it and other economic groupings under 
discussion. 


The European idea 


The European Economic Community is an 
entity with a life of its own; it is not merely a 
group of countries with a common customs union. 
It will make changes within the member countries 
because of the social and political repercussions of 
its economic common policy. Its dynamism has 
already carried the community so far that many of 
the tariffs and quotas will undoubtedly disappear 
earlier than the Treaty foresaw. 

In order to allay the anxiety of those who 
feared a super-state monopoly as a result of the 
Common Market, Dr. Hallstein stressed that the 
Community favoured free private initiative; that 
when national frontiers became economically 
irrelevant general living standards would rise; and 
that the European Economic Community must 
follow a liberal trade policy since it would be the 
greatest single importer of raw materials in the 
world and must depend on the rest of the world 
for exports in order to survive. He underlined that 
the “ Six ” of the Common Market had no intention 
of starting a trade war in Europe nor an economic 
division and that they were quite happy about com- 
petition from the “Seven” of Stockholm. 

Mr. Alfred Robens made a rousing speech 
which has as its main theme that Britain’s pros- 
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AVING BEEN in Ireland just 12 days, I 

find myself faced with a privileged but 

difficult task: I am asked to express an 

opinion on Ireland’s failure to take part in 
the economic development of the rest of Western 
Europe, to the same degree, relatively speaking, as, 
for instance, the Federal German Republic. So far 
as I can see, the “ German economic miracle” is 
much admired here. I feel therefore, that my 
reactions and conclusions will have greater value 
if I speak more as a member of the German people 
and less as a journalist. 


It is however, hardly my business to advise the 
Irish Government in this matter. Nevertheless, it is 
my firm conviction that this friendly country is not 
in the least compelled to stand aside, while the ever- 
increasing wealth and higher standards of living on 
the Continent pass her by. In my opinion, the 
kernel of the question is: what are the Irish them- 
selves prepared to do, in order to get a seat on this 
express-train to prosperity ? 


Tax them into action ? 


I do not know the tax laws of Ireland: but I 
do know the German. These laws, to put it very 
simply, have, during the past few years, forced 
every independent investor into private enterprise. 
The nett returns of every factory owner were suffer- 
ing from increasingly severe taxation. If the owner 
did not want to lose the best part of his profit to the 
tax-men (and who really wants to do that), he was 
forced to re-invest it in building new workshops 
and in buying new machinery. In other words, he 
had to translate his profit into positive values 
instead of crediting it to his bank account. 


The results of such an economic policy are 
easy to see: more investmtent encouraged employ- 
ment and the establishment of new factories. In 
fact, it is altogether doubtful that German industry 
would have made such rapid improvements had not 
the industrialist been forced to re-invest more and 
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A German looks. 


and 


more each year. After the first year of profit re- 
investment, the owner himself began to prosper. 


As an example let me tell you the story of a 
certain man who lives in the near vicinity of my 
home town in Bavaria. Before the war, and during 
the first post-war years, his factory was producing 
agricultural machinery, mainly sowing and threshing 
machines. About 300 people were employed in his 


Heinz Hartmann, a young German 
journalist, here gives us his direct 
reaction to his impressions of 
Ireland. He is frankly puzzled, but 
is also distinctly helpful. 


factory, which was not particularly famous, although 
it had a good name in industrial circles. In 1949-50, 
Germans began to have a little more money and 
could afford some form of private transport again. 
In order to satisfy this demand, a number of 
shrewd businessmen began importing motor- 
scooters from Italy. The factory owner thought to 
himself that there were considerable profits to be 
had, were he himself to produce and market motor- 
scooters, German motor-scooters. Although his 
factory was not even organised for the building of 
motor bicycles, he was able to raise enough money 
to make the necessary adjustments for the production 
of motor-scooters, without too much difficulty. 


This he did, and in 1953-54 he had already 
produced 10,000. Time passed, and a more pros- 


at this country 


thinks ..... 


perous German people felt the need to travel on 
four wheels, rather than on two. The scooters cost 
some £125-£160 each, whereas the most popular of 
the cheaper cars, the Volkswagen, cost about £330 
for the standard model. Between these two prices 
was a sizeable gap. The factory owner set about 
plans for constructing a sturdy small car to cost 
approximately £250. He built and marketed the 
car. To-day, he has already sold 100,000 and his 
factory now employs 4,000 workers. 


Bavaria is like Ireland 


Bavaria can, in some ways, be compared with 
Ireland. It is an agricultural country without either 
coal, steel, or other worthwhile mineral resources. 
Yet this man, somehow built a business in Bavaria 
out of nothing. His factory is now well known 
among car owners in Europe. Might not a factory 
like this be possible in Ireland some day? Or 
perhaps there is no one here who wants a car 
costing £250? 


Economic conditions in Ireland also resemble 
somewhat those in Switzerland, where there are 
practically no minerals and the country must depend 
on imported raw materials for her industry. Swiss 
watches, however, are world famed. Could Ireland 
not follow suit in some similar business such as the 
production of typewriters? Or would it perhaps 
be possible, considering the number of cattle in this 
country, to produce and export Irish leather goods 
to the Continent ? 


As far as I can see and hear, the greatest 
problem in Ireland is the lack of industry. The 
result has been continued emigration. Nobody will 
expect me to prescribe an easy remedy. Yet to my 
mind, the only remedy is more and bigger invest- 


ments and, if these are not possible privately, then 
with the generous aid of the State. 


Under certain conditions it might be possible 
for Ireland to introduce new foreign capital into 
the country. Indeed, if the Irish Government is 
seeking new sources of foreign income, it would not 
be a bad thing to intensify efforts in the tourist 
industry. On the Continent especially, there could 
be far more advertising and publicising of the 
beauties of this country, which I myself, have come 
to admire greatlty during my short stay. But in 
order to make really steady progress, the real answer 
is the one that we Germans, for good or ill, learnt 
in the post-war years: and that is, work: more 
and more work. 


During my short stay here, I have met several 
Irish people who told me that they earned just 
enough money to live on and that, for this very 
reason, they were content. I envy them their philo- 
sophical outlook. It must permit of a more comfort- 
ab and peaceful existence than we enjoy in Middle 
Europe, where the desire for greater wealth and 
better standards increases with the prosperity of 
the people. 


Why not? 

At the same time, I feel that this outlook, 
always supposing that a large number of Irish 
people, share it, has its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages. It must be ideal, artistically speaking, 
to feel content and at pace with the little one has, 
without eventually experiencing the desire to possess 
more. Why then, you may say, bother to improve 
the economy of the country ? For without a desire 
for better conditions there can scarcel¥ exist the 
urge to work harder and harder. 
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Absentee landlords who are poverty-stricken emigrants ; 
helpless widows who can’t work their farms; landless 
men in need of a farming ladder; telephone farmers 
and grain ranchers: all these are involved in the 
unsatisfactory system of renting land “‘on the eleven 
months ” « 


fact-finding about 


the country have brought the problems of land 

tenure before the public eye once again. 

Among farmers themselves there has been.con- 
siderable discussion on means of altering various 
aspects of ownership of land. With the over- 
production of wheat many have called for restrictions 
on the letting of conacre. Slowing down of the 
work of the Land Commission has got others plan- 
ning how a farming ladder may be provided whereby 
younger sons of farmers and those who love the Jand 
may be able to follow their vocation by obtaining 
land of their own. The most significant contribution 
in this field has been the Scheme for Farm Appren- 
ticeship worked out by a Joint Committee set up 
between Macra na Feirme and the National Farmers’ 
Association. 


R eee AGITATION in different parts of 


In the light of this interest at various levels, the 
N.F.A. decided to undertake a survey of conacre as 
a step towards the appreciation of the difficulties that 
lie in the way of reform. The full details of the 
investigation will be published at a later date, but 
in the meantime it may be of interest to report on 


some of the outstanding results of a part-survey 
which I undertook on behalf of the Association. 

The maps are an effort to present in a summary 
form the rural principal districts in the country 
where conacre is to be found. As regards conacre 
for tillage there has been a significant change in 
recent years; the acreage has declined in many parts 
of the West and Midlands, while rising in the East. 
This can be explained in several ways. The general 
area under tillage fell sharply in 1955 due to the 
severe cut in the wheat price. This was felt more 
sharply in the West, while the East retained the high 
acreages of 1953 and 1954. The acreage under oats 
and potatoes, which are more likely tillage crops in 
the West, had declined to a considerable extent in 
these five years, and an extension to new areas such 
as Meath and North Kildare has taken place in 
Leinster. There was also a considerable rise in Cork 
and West Sligo. Behind this story is also the new 
factor entering cereal agriculture for the first time, 
the labour saving combine harvester more to the 
more level larger farms. 

The midland farmers who were formerly called 
“‘ dog-and-stick cattle ranchers” are now being 


The solitary spademan working 
his ridges makes one side of the 
farming picture — 
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referred to as “telephone farmers”; Le., a farmer 
who never sees his land, takes it on conacre and has 
it ploughed and reaped for him by contractors. The 
map reveals the fact that the traditional county for 
these attacks, Co. Meath, has almost 60 per cent. of 
its wheat growing holding under 50 acres. 


Some of these farmers advocate the abolition of 
conacre entirely or the growing of wheat on a con- 
tract basis. Conacre, however, is mearely the right 
to reap a crop. If conacre were abolished, it would 
appear again under a new guise. The taker would 
now be the tillage contractor who would be carrying 
out all the work for the owner of the property. 


The map showing the areas where land was set 
for grazing in 1955 reveals that “setting” is much 
more widespread. Heavy letting in certain areas, 
such as Leitrim, East Sligo, North Roscommon and 
Mayo is indicative of the heavy drain that emigration 
is making in these areas. The Manorhamilton rural 
district, which shows black on the map, lost a quarter 
of its population in ten years. The farms remain in 
the possession of a new type of absentee landlord, 
the poverty-strickened emigrant. 


— and here is the other: a team 
of tractors make short work of 
extensive tillage. 


The Land Commission has been accused of being 
the major culprit, and another property-owing 
Department is also often censured. It is interesting to 
note, however, that in one recent year the Commis- 
sion set just over 35,000 acres, of which only 7% 
was set for tillage. Income was at the rate of 86/- 
an acre for tillage; 49/- for meadowing and 41/6 
for grazing. The total receipts of £79,200 looked 
very small after £52,000 approximately had been 
Spent on rates and interest on the purchase price. 
The balance, yielding 15/- per acre, contrasts 
strangely with the storied profits of idle landlords, 
just as £4.6 an acre for tillage sounds odd in the 
context of £20-£30 an acre reputed to have been 
paid in some places. In fact there seems to have 
been a very considerable amount of exaggeration on 
the general prices obtained for and taken in conacre. 
The significance of a few isolated cases seems to have 
been wildly inflated. 

The Minister for Lands has provided figures of 
the strenuous efforts been made by his Department 
to dispose of unallocated land, and has given an 
assurance that all arable land acquired before April 
1, 1958, will have been disposed of by March, 1960. 


On the other hand, there is no reason to expect 
that the setting of land will decline among farmers. 
The trend over recent decades has been for it to 
increase; and the pattern of emigration, few mar- 
riages and fRe ageing of the population indicate that 
it will become much worse. To quote Mr. Childers, 
“the number of widows left on small farms irrevoc- 
ably indicates the growth of larger farms 30 years 
from now.” Meanwhile, the consequence is conacre. 


The N.F.A. Branches list the old, ill and widows 
as the people who most frequently set land. The 
widow, of course, may wish to keep the farm for 
her children when they grow up. Even the able- 
bodied farmer who cannot get help may decide to 
er some of his land to his neighbour who has more 
abour. 


Lack of capital is almost as important a reason 
as physical handicap. Credit facilities have recently 
become more readily available and should help to 
overcome this difficulty, though in some instances 
tillage land is set to avail of cash crops where the 
farmer cannot afford to mechanize and cannot get 
short-term labour. Some farmers set land to reclama- 
tion contractors in part payment for his work. 

We have mentioned previously the absentee 
owners. In nine congested counties, the Minister tells 
us, 87,000 holdings are under £10 valuation. Many 
of these farmers find it more profitable to set their 
land and work with the County Council, Bord na 
Mona, etc. Even outside congested areas, the late 
Senator Moylan reported that in a sample area 13% 
of allocated land is now set. This indicates a slight 
defect in the present operation of Land Division. 
Not all absentee landlords are working on the roads; 
some are professional men who own farms, others 
are North of Ireland farmers who set the southern 
part of their land. 


‘The odd lazy farmer’ 


Apart from the odd lazy farmers, branches have 
suggested a few other explanations for tillage let- 
tings: the farmer who wants the plough taken 
around the farm; the farmer who would like to grow 
a cereal on beet land, he sets for the beet if he lacks 
the labour. Even a few cases of farmers who wish 
to oblige neighbours have been reported. It is obvious 
that these reasons are not isolated. Lack of capital 
may be the real reason why a farmer works on the 
road, even though his farm is very small. This is 
shown in the returns of the Farm Survey. A single 
person setting a big farm may not be lazy or seeking 
security, labour may be scarce and capital to pay it. 


Though much play has been made of the big 
farmer with his 1,000 acres, he is only the con- 
Spicuous person among the hundreds of small farmers 
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Tillage Conacre: The map above shows the com- 
parative amounts of lands set for tillage throughout 
the country in 1955. The trend in recent years has 
been for tillage-conacre to drop in the West and 
Midlands while it rises in the East. 


who need some conacre to supplement their few 
acres. Perhaps this is obtained from his neighbour 
whose uneconomic holding has forced him to work 
with Bord na Mona, etc. This farming ladder is also 
used by farmers’ sons and farm labourers saving for 
the future. Speculators and telephone farmers are 
not numerous except around the cities. Several far- 
mers take conacre to spread the overheads of their 
machinery (as do some agricultural contractors). 
Other takers include cattle dealers for grazing, fisher- 
men for plots of potatoes, etc. 


Since the main charge levelled against conacre 
is that it encourages bad farming, it is necessary to 
examine in more detail some of the practices involved. 

The more usual length of time for letting con- 
acre for grazing is the 11 months period. In the 
intensive tillage areas it is very common to find that 
where settings for grazing are on a one year basis 
they are very frequently for two, or sometimes three, 
years for tillage. In the fertile Moy Valley land is 
often set for as long as five years for tillage. 


Donegal, Wexford and Waterford are three 
tillage counties which do not seem to have lettings 


Grazing conacre for the same year showed a signi- 
ficantly different pattern. The heavier rate of letting 
in parts of the West indicate the effects of the rising 
emigration from those areas. 


of longer than one year, though even in these coun- 
ties the practice of letting to the highest bidder for 
year is likely to give way to the longer tillage lettings 
following the usual pattern for the country. In other 
areas, notably Cavan, land may only be set for the 
summer months, say from the Ist April to the end of 
October. 


The length of Jetting has an influence on the 
quality of farming followed and also the question 
whether it is usual for the same person to obtain 
the land each year. In most areas it seems to be 
the custom to let to the same person for a number 
of years. If the taker is fairly certain of a continued 
use of the land he will treat it particularly well. 


In cases where land is set for tillage for three 
years it is quite common to specify that a rotation 
of two grain crops and a root crop must be followed. 
In some cases there is a further specification that the 
final grain crop must be undersown with grass. 


Very few contracts specify that fertilisers must 
be applied, though some specify lime. If the area 
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has a tradition of good farming it is more likely that 
there will be a clause concerning fertilisers. 


A surprisingly large number of branches, par 
ticularly in the west around the southern shores of 
Galway, Bay, reply that farmers realise that it is in 
their own interests to apply fertilisers. In some areas 
around Killala Bay farmers stated that failure on the 
part of the taker to look after land properly often 
precludes him from getting the land again. In the 
Monaghan and Donegal areas, where land is let 
annually, it is usually let for a specific crop and 
owners often rest land in between settings. In other 
areas the taker is merely informed of the rotation 
practiced to date and allowed to make the most of 
it. It is this factor, together with the lack of tradi- 
tion of good tillage farming, which has caused some 
“soil mining” as well as the destruction of drains 
and other abuses, all of which has earned a bad name 
for conacre in general. 


Farmers’ attitude to conacre has already been 
hinted at in previous paragraphs. From all parts of 
the country they are enraged about the “ telephone 
farmer ” who destroys fertility, causes gluts of wheat 
and barley, endanger the already low income of 
small farmers. If these people could be eliminated, 
and if provision were made for the proper fertilising 
and rotation of tillage land, a lot of the immediate 
difficulty would be overcome. 


Most farmers agree that the practice of conacre, 
applying locally, is beneficial to a certain extent in 
that it helps to supplement small holdings. It pro- 
vides opportunities for farmers’ sons, and enables the 
farmer who has mechanized to spread overheads of 
his tractor and farm implements to a wider acreage. 
Many farmers look on this last factor as a necessary 
one until the work of the Land Commission has 
increased the general size of holdings. 


A sorry sign of the times 


Some branches, in areas of heavy emigration, 
suggest that untenanted land should be rented to 
neighbouring uneconomic holdings at a fair price. 
Even outside these areas farmers pointed out that 
the high cost of conacre prevents the poorer farmer, 
who needs land most, from obtaining it. They suggest 
that there be some form of control which would 
bring it within these farmers’ pocket and enable them 
to afford to fertilise and practice a sound rotation. 


It will be readily seen that conacre, like emigra- 
tion, is a symptom of the sorry conditions in Ireland 
today. The immediate problem caused by “ grain 
ranching ” would not be so deeply felt were there 
an expanding market for cereals. Land would not 
be so often set if there were not so mae old people 
and so many women in possession of holdings. 
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1930-5, accident prevention in industry was 

regarded as an essentially technical matter, 

concerned with such things as guard-rails and 
safety valves. Technical prevention is, of course, 
still just as necessary and can never be neglected, but 
more recently people began to realise that the human 
factor in accidents represented far more than just an 
unwarrantable mistake on the part of the victim. 
The intervention of the human factor was studied 
mainly by psychologists who, in their work on 
selection processes, were at that time concerned with 
the possible existence of accident-proneness, or pre- 
disposition to accidents. 


F ROM THE beginning of the century up to 


Social causes 


Now, the distribution of industrial accidents is 
accepted as being governed by a mathematical law 
called Poisson’s law. Say a group of 500 workers 
totals 300 accidents in a year. Poisson’s law shows 
that if chance alone operates, the distribution will be: 


275 with O accident 

165 with | accident 

49 with 2 accidents 

10 with 3 accidents 

1 with 4 accidents 
i.e. 12% of the workers will be involved in 44% of 
the accidents. This is not surprising when we 
remember that chance is blind and does not 
distinguish between those who have already had 

accidents and those who have not. 

If the risk is uniform throughout the year, the 
monthly accident total will be one-twelfth of the 
annual total, or 25 in the above example. 

By the laws of chance alone, a number of per- 
sons must therefore necessarily be involved in several 
accidents, without any other factor coming into play. 
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Are you 


Consequently, if this fact is to be related to a 
particular case, i.e., accident-proneness, it must be 
proved that the number of such persons in the group 
deemed to be accident-prone is higher than is to be 
expected from the operation of chance alone. 

Of the many predisposing factors studied so far, 
social maladjustment seems to be the most signifi- 
cant. This is the conclusion of a wide survey on 
taxi drivers in a large American town. 

The survey showed that 33% of multi-accident 
drivers had appeared in court on charges other than 
motoring offences, whereas only 2% of accident-free 
drivers had a similar record. Again, 33% of multi- 
accident drivers systematically contracted debts, 
whereas only 5% of accident-free drivers did so. 

15% of multi-accident drivers had previously 
appeared before the juvenile courts, as against only 
2-3% of accident-free drivers. 20% of multi-accident 
drivers had applied for aid to the welfare services, 
as against only 2% of the accident-free. 


You drive as you live 


The conclusion is that taxi-drivers drive in the 
same way as they live. It would seem quite fair to 
transpose this conclusion to industry and assume 
that workers do their work in the same way as they 
live and that social maladjustment might be a pre- 
disposing factor in industrial accidents. 

A difficulty which we encounter when trying to 
acquire a scientific knowledge of the mechanism of 
accidents is that we cannot experiment. We can only 
reconstitute an accident afterwards from the state- 
ments of the victim and the witnesses and from an 
examination of the material damage. 

Heinrich, an American expert on industrial 
safety, considers that an accident involving injury or 
death is only the final link in a chain of circum- 
stances which, if combined differently, would lead 
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Ireland took part in an international conference held ; 
in Zurich recently the subject of ‘‘Fitting the job 
to the worker.’’ 
The article below is a condensation of the address 
by Dr. Bernard Metz, Director of the Industrial 
Physiological Research Centre, Strasbourg. 


“accident-prone  ? 


to no more than a wrong movement or a technical 
incident or, at one degree worse, a material accident 
without personal injury. 

One series of factors responsible for errors in 
work are occasional impairments of capacity, caused 
primarily by fatigue, alcohol and tobacco. 


“ Blocking ” 


There are two forms of fatigue—muscular 
fatigue, resulting from heavy physical labour (e.g. a 
docker) and that observed in repetitive jobs requir- 
ing only a moderate amount of muscular effort but a 
high degree of psycho-motor co-ordination. In the 
latter, we find two main phenomena: “ blocking ” 
and a drop in vigilance. 

“ Blocking”: What exactly does this mean ? 
A simple example may be observed in an experiment 
using a board with five luminous dials and five push- 
buttons, the task being to push the appropriate 
button as soon as a dial lights up. In a long series 
of responses to luminous signals arriving in any 
order, the subject generally takes less than a second 
to press the appropriate button. But at fairly 
regular intervals of 15 to 20 seconds the response 
time lengthens to 2 or 3 seconds, owing to some sort 
of brief abstraction during which the subject is in- 
capable of selecting the correct response. This is 
called a ‘ block’. 

If the subject is persuaded to respond despite 
this ‘ block ’, he will give a random response which is 
usually wrong. Fatigue increases the length and 
frequency of ‘blocks’, so that there is a greater 
danger of late or wrong responses to a given 
situation. 

Laboratory studies of specific jobs show that the 
effects of fatigue are more pronounced when the 
decisions to be taken imply more complex choices 
—e.g. if two kinds of information have to be under- 


stood at once. such as sound and visual signals—or 
when they have to be made more rapidly. 

This is a point which is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated and which must be emphasised: the human 
organism is so constructed that the nervous system 
cannot deal with more than one message at a time. 

The second characteristic phenomenon of fatigue 
involves psychic behaviour in supervisory jobs where 
the events requiring an appropriate action by the 
operator occur at irregular and generally long 
intervals. 

The experimental conditions in which a drop in 
vigilance is observed differ from those causing 
‘blocking’. ‘Blocking’ is observed in_ highly 
repetitive work, but vigilance drops in work where 
nothing happens for a very long time. 


Alcohol and tobacco 


Alcohol and tobacco have similar effects. In 
general, alcohol acts in the same way as fatigue and 
will aggravate its effects on performance, especially 
when the task is complex or the rate high. As 
regards tobacco, the harmful agent is primarily the 
carbon monoxide in the smoke. Part of the haemo- 
globin is converted into carboxyhaemoglobin, so that 
the smoker’s blood contains less oxygen than the 
non-smoker’s blood. 


Noise ! 


Apart from its bearing on fatigue there are two 
other important points about noise. In the first place, 
it causes deafness. In addition, it disturbs communi- 
cation by drowning either voices or sound signals. 
Ironically, the individual protection used to prevent 
occupational deafness may cause an accident because 
the worker did not hear the orders or signals on 
which his safety depends. If it is impossible to cut 
Out noise, it is better to use visual siggls as far as 
possible, for the sake of safety. 
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the May issue of Development, Dr. J. 1. 

Fitzpatrick made some trenchant comments on 

the important function of insurance in Ireland’s 
economic development, and the apparent necessity 
for substanflally greater investment in Irish industry 
by the foreign companies licensed to transact insur- 
ance business in Ireland. 

It would be an injustice—if not an impertinence 
—to Dr. Fitzpatrick to suggest that his article was 
in any way a special plea for the “ nationalising ” 
of insurance in the sense one speaks of the nationalis- 
ing of, say, transport or steel; in fact, Dr. Fitzpatrick 
was at pains to point out that such extreme measures, 
even if justifiable, are undesirable economically in 
these days, when the tendency is away from isolation 
and towards integration. 

It is not my intention to dispute that investments 
made in Ireland by foreign insurance companies are 
disproportionately small in relation to the volume 
of business carried out. However, bearing in mind 
that the last article was principally concerned with 
our economic development, vis-a-vis Life Assurance, 
it is, | think, pertinent to emphasise not only the 
essentially international nature of Fire, Accident and 
Marine insurances, but the fundamental value of 
such internationalism in our general economic de- 
velopment and annual balance of payments problems. 

In passing, however, may I suggest an answer 
to Dr. Fitzpatrick’s question, “ What makes an 
Irishman choose an outside Life Assurance Com- 
pany? Is it merely an accident or salesmanship or 
is it lack of confidence in the national Insurance 
Company? ” The answer is, [ think, purely a matter 
of human nature. With-Profit Endowment policies 
are greatly favoured by the insuring public, since 
their profit element provides considerable protection 
against depreciation in the value of money. 

Saving of any form involves sacrifices—sacrifices 
of luxuries and pleasures. It is perfectly reasonable, 
therefore, that the person who saves by way of Life 
Assurance Investment should seek the best possible 
return for his money. It is useless to expect subjec- 
tive “national” instincts—however commendable 
they may be—to prevail if a person can make a more 
financially worthwhile investment elsewhere. 

This is not to suggest that every Life Assurance 
Policy effected with a foreign company is better value 
than its Irish counterpart. But the Irish insurance 
industry, being comparatively young, has not the 
same substantial accumulated assets as many of the 
longer-established foreign companies, some of which 
can pay dividends up to fifty shillings per cent. com- 
pound interest to policy holders who “have effected 
With-Profit Policies. 


L: AN excellent, if provocative, contribution to 


National 


With the rapid expanse in the Irish Life 
Assurance business such disadvantages will, of 
course, progressively diminish, and it is hoped 
ultimately disappear altogether; it is simply a ques- 
tion of accumulating greater assets as the years 
progress, thus enabling improved dividends to in- 
vestors to be paid. 


Preferential Tax Position 


Meantime, the preferential Income Tax rebate 
on policies effected with Irish Life Offices—two-thirds 
of the standard rate, as against one half the standard 
rate—is, of course, an effective encouragement to 
investors to insure with one of the Irish companies 
rather than one of the non-Irish companies licensed 
in the Life and Industrial Assurance Field. Again, 
the Finance Act of 1958 has already proved a great 
fillip to Pension Schemes and Group Life business, 
resulting, as it does in many cases, in higher benefits 
and lower costs, and the Irish Offices should have 
little difficulty in encouraging Irish industrialists to 
effect such schemes for their staffs particularly if there 
is reciprocal investment by the Life Offices in the 
industries concerned. 

In recent months, Mr. Lemass, then Tanaiste, 
has on at least two occasions in public queried the 
position in this country regarding the investment of 
both Accident and Life Companies who have their 
origin other than in this country. Mr. Lemass in his 
speeches and Dr. Fitzpatrick in his article suggest 
that, since the Companies are doing business here, 
it is up to the Companies to reciprocate in some way 
with regard to financial investments in this country. 

I must say that I fully agree with this sentiment, 
but perhaps it would be as well to mention at this 
point that non-Irish Companies, both Life and 
Accident, have in recent years supported generously 
the Government Loan issues and have, of course, 
considerable property mortgages in the country. In 
addition, the Companies themselves pay rates and 
taxes on their extensive properties throughout the 
country; they pay good salaries to their numerous 
staff, and commissions to their Agents. 


Noel Burke replies to 
Dr. J. |. Fitzpatrick 


or International 


Insurance ? 


It is probably true to say that the reluctance 
of non-Irish Companies to invest in this country 
during the past years is wrapped up in one word— 
security. These Companies have always adopted a 
conservative policy with regard to investments. It 
must be remembered that they are handling the funds 
of Shareholders and policy-holders and are bound, 
therefore, to look for gilt-edged securities. 

One could imagine the public outcry there would 
be if one of these big Insurance Companies failed. 
For this reason, there have been few failures of 
Insurance Companies that I can recall, except per- 
haps in the early twenties or thirties of this century 
when Insurance Companies which specialised in 
motor insurance at cheap rates had their fingers very 
badly burned. I only know of the failure of one Life 
Office which was attributed to the desire of the Com- 
pany to give a larger rate of profit than their funds 
could sustain. 


Development prospects 


The Five Year Plan promises wide expansion in 
our industrial field and the foreign insurance com- 
panies will, I am confident, find it plain common- 
sense to invest in Irish industries. The limited 
measure of support in this respect in the past was 
probably more a matter of caution rather than any 
lack of goodwill. I am sure that it will not be found 
necessary to invoke any special legislation to stimu 
late the Offices concerned to the desired action. 

I doubt if the ordinary man in the street realises 
that the very essence of success in all insurance is 
international reciprocity. Companies of all countries 
are prepared to interchange risks on a world-wide 
basis in order to spread the risk and so give a greater 
chance of profit to the participating Companies. It 
is for this reason that the practise of reinsurance has 
acquired the importance that it has for commercial 
insurance today. Naturally, therefore, large Facul- 
tative and Treaty reinsurance facilities are availed of 
by the Irish Offices. Indeed, without such reinsurance 
one can realise that it would have been well-nigh 
impossible for new Irish Accident and Fire insurance 
offices to be successfully launched. 
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A new era of air travel as a commonplace has 
also necessitated large protective reinsurance for 
Personal Accident Risks, where, for instance, it is 
not uncommon for an Irish company to find itself 
“on risk”? for £200,000 and upwards on a single 
flight. The Company do not hold all this amount 
but spread it around through their reinsurance office. 

Marine and aviation insurance is, of course, 
essentially international in character whether in re- 
spect of hull or cargo risks, and must always be 
viewed against the world-wide economic and even 
political position. Facilities for Marine and Aviation 
insurance with Irish companies have expanded 
enormously, their combined Marine income being 
about three quarters of a million pounds annually 
at present. Here again, however, complex reinsurance 
arrangements are vital and, moreover, have the added 
reciprocal advantage of attracting valuable foreign 
currency from the U.S.A., Canada, Australia and 
many European countries. Our proximity to London 
—the traditional hub of the world’s insurance activi- 
ties—has been invaluable to our Migh managers and 
executives in moulding and developing our home 
market activities. 

The recent expansion of Irish companies in the 
foreign Fire Insurance field is noted with interest, and 
we now have Irish companies represented in a num- 
ber of foreign countries including South Africa, 
Australia, Canada, France and, of course, Britain. 

The Irish companies, by fuller participation in 
the international market, would clearly increase their 
premium income much more repidly. With the wise 
selection of risks on the international market, which 
they are already exercising, will avoid the danger 
of participation in heavy losses in any one national 
ntarket. 

But to participate in foreign markets it is usually 
necessary for Companies to make cash deposits there. 
The best way, therefore, to ensure that the Irish 
companies have sufficient capital to expand inter- 
nationally, is for Irish Industrialists to see that Irish 
Companies get a fair share of their Insurance busi- 
ness. The Companies on their part must continue 
to give their clients first class service, kggn rates, 
and adequate cover. Subject to this, I think the 
future of Irich Insurance is very bright. 
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ALIANT EFFORTS are being made at 
\ } present to put Ireland on the film-making 

map. It’s not so long ago since we had that 

Irish three-in-one film “The Rising of the 
Moon,” produced here by Lord Killanin in associa- 
tion with John Ford. Then came a quite spectacular 
advance with the building of the Ardmore Studios 
at Bray, thanks to the enterprise of Emmet Dalton 
and Louis Elliman, who have also given us the recent 
series of Irish films adapted from Abbey Theatre 
plays and featuring the Abbey Players. 


For Export 


These are feature films designed for export (the 
Irish market in this context being very small indeed). 
Even relatively modest films of this kind call for 
weighty financial backing and for a range of technical 
skills that we cannot at present supply from our own 
resources, simply because there has been no regular 


film-making activity of this kind in Ireland and no 
opportunities for training. 


As this side of our film-making industry de- 
velops, it is of course the intention to provide training 
and, all being well, we may expect that the making of 
Irish feature films will be fully in the hands of Irish 
film workers in time. For various reasons, however, 
the development of a native output of feature films 
in a small country with virtually no tradition of film- 
making is a hard and thorny undertaking. The 
people who are so gallantly tackling this big task 
deserve our admiration, and our sympathy in the 
occasional set-backs that will inevitably be en- 
countered. 


But what of Irish documentary films, where the 
same difficulties don’t apply, where the risks are small 
and the opportunities great for developing our film- 
making skills without waiting for other people to 
teach us? What of short Irish films on agriculture, 
industry, health, citizenship, cultural affairs, sport, 
and the myriad other matters that concern us as a 
nation? 


For Home Stimulation 


What have we been doing, in films, to interpret 
Ireland to the Irish, to discuss our problems, cele- 
brate our achievements and clarify the image of 
ourselves as a particular people in a particular set 
of circumstances, circumstances that can be mastered 
more easily the more fully and widely they are 
understood ? 


The answer, surprisingly (because it is not 
generally realised), is that a good deal of work has 
been done in this way in short Irish films over the 
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by J. S. Doyle-Voest 


promote progress 


past ten years or so, although nothing like enough 
of it. Some Government departments and other 
bodies have been alive to the merits of film as a 
medium of public relations in the widest sense, and 
have sponsored films of various kinds. 


A number of these Irish-made films compare 
very well with the average run of similar films from 
abroad, and some of them have created a good deal 
of interest when shown abroad. Those of them that 
were designed for wide distribution at home have 
generally received it, both through the cinemas and 
through the various outlets for 16m.m. versions. 
These latter showings, organised by such bodies as 
Macra na Feirme and the Irish Countrywomen’s 
Association, reach a large audience of people inter- 
ested in films of this kind—and they would welcome 
more of them. 


A scene from an attractive Bord 
Failte travel-in-Ireland film is on 
the right. On the opposite page 
is a still from a picture made 
about W. B. Yeats: his coffin is 
seen being brought back to 
Ireland by the navy. 


The reason why our progress with this type of 
film has largely escaped notice is mainly because of 
the gaps in production, due to lack of sufficient 
sponsorship. This has resulted in a sad waste of the 
skills that we have built up and of the experience 
gained. It is also depriving us of the conditions that 
would permit us further to improve and extend these 
skills, and to acquire full facilities for making these 
films at home instead of having to seek them abroad. 


In this connection, a word of tribute is due to 
Gael-Linn, who sponsored a monthly series of brief 
newsreel-features about three years ago. Not only 
have they since maintained continuous production, 
they have stepped up the pace. With the aid of a 
Government grant, the original monthly series was 
changed to a fortnightly one, and has now evolved 
into a regular weekly newsreel service, replacing a 
foreign service recently withdrawn. 


This modest but steady production programme 
has encouraged Peter Hunt to furnish, as an exten- 
sion of his sound-recording business, the cutting- 
room equipment required for the editing of these 
short films. This part of the job, together with the 
dubbing of commentary and music, is done at home. 


Since we have as yet no film laboratory, how- 
ever, the film must make two journeys to London, 
the first for the printing of the exposed negative and 
the second for the final laboratory processing after 
editing and recording. The delay in having twice 
to dispatch the film to London naturally slows things 
up, and this state of affairs will obviously need to be 
altered when we get our own television service. 


Film Laboratory 


Why it wasn’t altered long ago is hard to guess. 
Other countries who found themselves in a similar 
position to ourselves—too few films being made at 
home to justify the provision of a laboratory for these 
alone—solved the problem by refusing to import 
printed copies of foreign films. They imported only 
a type of duplicated negative of these films, from 
which screening copies were then processed in the 
native laboratory. This work provided the laboratory 
with a bread-and-butter basis of economy and gave 
the embryonic native film industry a major facility 
on the spot. 


Presumably, plans for our television service in- 
clude provision for a laboratory, since it is hard to 
conceive of such a service operating efficiently if Irish 
material on film, and especially news material, must 
make a couple of trips abroad before it can be shown 
at home. 


T.V. 


The advent of Irish television is a further good 
reason for developing a much greater output of short 
films, not only because television will offer a wider 
audience for them, but also because the films them- 
selves and the system of sponsorship under which 
they are ordinarily made will help solve the problem 


Four “stills” from recent Irish feature films 
which show something of the range of subjects 
already treated: hand-weaving, sea-angling, rural 
crafts—and the worried-looking couple in the 
domestic scene appear in one of the films sponsored 
by the National Savings Committee. 


offers a unique 


opportunity to invest in 


lreland’s national and economic recovery 


ANISH from your mind the notion that Gael-Linn is 

just “ another football pool” or “ another Irish language 
movement.” Gael-Linn has in fact, in the five short years 
of its existence ‘‘ sputniked ” to fame and is to-day acknow- 
ledged not only as the greatest hope for the language revival 
generally but as the dawning hope of a new era for the 
economic development of the country as a whole and the 
West in particular. Here are the facts—-schemes, schemes 
and more schemes, each not alone idealistic but fully 


practical ! 


GAELTACHT THIR CHONAILL 


The latest Gael-Linn scheme for under-developed Gaeltacht 
areas. The entire sea, lake and river fisheries of the Teileann 
and Carrick area have been bought out, including the several 
fisher.es of Teileann Bay and Tawny Bay, together with the 
entire fishing rights of all the rivers and twelve lakes stretch- 


ing from the South Donegal coast as far north as Ardara. 


TIONSCAL CARNA 
The Gael-Linn Fish and Vegetab'e Quick Freezing Industry 


at Carna in the heart of the Connemara Gaeltacht started 


as a shellfish industry and developed exceedingly well and 


swiftly. Modern holding tanks have been erected to store 
live lobsters for the luxury continental markets. The modern 
processing and packaging plant handles fish and vegetables. 
To ensure adequate suppties, the Cama fishermen have been 
equipped by Gael-Linn with boats on a “ pay-as-you-catch” 
basis—and at very reasonable terms and prices. Other Gael- 
Weekly Newsreels, Gramophone 


Gaelic Theatre, Gaeltacht 


Linn schemes include: 
Records, Radio Programmes, 


Scholarships, Singing Competitions, Cabarets and Concerts. 


TEACHTAIREACH DO GHAEILGEOIRI ... 
Is maith is eo! do Ghaeilgeoiri a thabhachtai is ata obair 


Gael-Linn. 
an eagraiocht: telefis dhuchasach a chur ar fail don tir. Go 


Anois ta an beartas is mo fos idir lamhaibh ag 


dti seo ta tionscal bunaithe ag Gael-Linn i gConamara; ta 
na pictiur'anna ag glacadh le nuachtscannan seachtainiuil 
uainn! ta scannain fhada Ghaeilge a ndéanamh; ta leéirithe 
rialta drdamaiochta ar fail do Ghaeilgeoiri cathrach Atha 
Cliath; scéim féilti dramafochta ag cothu na dramaiochta ar 
fud na tire: comértaisi amhranafochta ann do phaisti; coir- 
meacha ceoil agus Cabarets. 

Ta an Ghaeilge a cur i réim ag Gael-Linn: anois an 


tam chun cuiditi linn! 


Write for the free Gael-Linn colour brochure that tells 


HOW YOU CAN’ SHARE 


Bionn toradh ar obair - 


IN THE GAEL-LINN 


INVESTMENT PLAN 
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of providing Irish material for the television pro- 
grammes at a reasonable cost. 


Compared with the cost of other media of 
publicity and information, such as posters and news- 
paper advertéing, short films are not expensive. Their 
cost to the sponsor is well repaid by their value as 
a means of public relations. Copies of the one film 
can be kept in circulation through various channels 
for as long as there is a demand for it. 


We'll learn yet 


Some of these films have an interest for 
audiences abroad, and especially among groups con- 
cerned with similar matters to those that the films 
would deal with. Certain of the more outstanding 
ones would have an appeal in foreign cinemas and on 
television, just as certain of the more outstanding 
short films from other countries (and some not so 
outstanding) are to be found in the supporting pro- 
grammes of our own cinemas. 


Documentaries 


There is also, of course, a need for short Irish 
films specially designed for distribution abroad, rang- 
ing from the commercially sponsored industrial type 
made for trade purposes to the geenral interest film 
intended for general audiences. But obviously we 
would be in a better position to provide high-quality 
films of the last mentioned type if we had an industry 
soundly based on the production of films for the 
home audience. 


The use of film to help in creating a sense of 
unity and common purpose at home and to publicise 
achievements abroad is something that is very well 
understood in many other countries; and the more 
dynamic and progressive they are, the better they 
understand it. 


The E.S.B. have made a careful reckoning 
of the publicity films they have had produced, 
and estimate that at least a quarter of a million 
people saw the pictures at 90 commercial 


cinemas. 
Tkeir 16 mm. films, shown to clubs, meet- 
ings, etc., had a public of another 100,000. 


We make 
FILMS 


advertising 
documentary 


for cinema & television 


IRISH FILM 
ARTISTS 


(Gerard Healy, Bestick Williams) 


69 MERRION SQ., DUBLIN _ Tel. 66208 


Photography Serving Ireland 


35m.m. and 16m.m. Sound Film Production 
Colour Photography for Advertising 
Giant Enlargements 
Aerial Photography 


Aerial Survey 


Rex Roberts Studios Ltd. 


Film Producers and Industrial Photographs 


WILTON House, 8 APPIAN Way, DUBLIN 
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« 
Telephone 62784 /5/6 


Our services 


INDUSTRIAL 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


MEDIUM-TERM AND LONG-TERM LOANS 
DUBLIN 


UNDERWRITING OF CAPITAL FLOTATIONS 
HIRE-PURCHASE FACILITIES FOR NEW 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR SHARE CAPITAL 


If you require capital for industrial development, we would 
® 


A copy of our explanatory booklet, “ Capital for Industry,” will be sent to you 


on request. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT COMPANY LIMITED 


welcome an opportunity of a discussion with you. 


include :— 


26 MERRION SQUARE, 


The Development 


County in terms of modern economic develop- 
ment? In some respects it certainly is. It is 
setting a lead to the rest of the country with 


I WEXFORD living up to its name as the Model 


some exceptionally fine projects and activities | 


which are enlivening the whole district's economic 
constitution. And it should be emphasised that these 
are Wexford’s own enterprises. They have not been 
given to her on a plate by the Government or by 
any vast outside concern. They are the results of 
the men of Wexford’s own work and will. 

But all this which has happened so far still 
isn’t enough. Just as erosion by the sea is still 
biting into the Rosslare coastline (the local golf- 
course lost two holes in the past year: perhaps this 
may goad some Wexford businessmen into stronger 
action) because the measures taken were too slow 
and too limited, so unemployment and emigration is 
still wearing away at the population because the 
county’s development is also proceeding at too slow 
a pace. 


Independent and industrious 


Wexford’s condition, of course, is shared by 
most of the country. The same faults—of over- 
caution, of slowness to move, of playing a waiting 
game when the situation calls for initiative and 
action — are responsible, in the Model County as 
anywhere else, for the lack of development of 
Wexford’s undoubted resources and advantages. 

But Wexford has unusual qualities of dogged- 
ness and thoroughness. It has a tough spirit of 
independence, and a tradition of industry in the 
sense of being industrious. It also has adopted an 
approach to its problems which is more businesslike, 
more intelligently co-operative and more courageous 
than could be found in many parts of the world. 

Wexford’s Festival is a case in point. Its story 
illustrates all these three qualities. And the Festival 
has certainly put the town on the international map 
in a phenomenal way. By its distinctiveness and dis- 
tinction it has garned a reputation which could not 
have been bought by any high-cost advertising 
campaign. This reputation is bringing visitors to the 
area by their thousands—visitors who in the ordinary 
way would probably never have heard or cared 
about this south-eastern corner of Ireland. 

Besides meaning more business from all angles 
of the tourist trade, visitors may also bring oppor- 
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tunities for unforeseen sectors of development. By 
publicity and by the stirring of outside interest 
almost anything can happen. 

Something of the greatest economic importance 
has already happened, and it is along lines of 
development which could well be held up as a 
model. This is the setting up of substantial factory 
for the large-scale manufacture—odd as it may seem 
in Wexford—of Camembert cheese. 

About three years ago the scheme was first 
mooted. A German group became interested in the 
possibility of making this cheese in Wexford. The 
Wexford Milk Producers’ Association were very 
interested too. But—in the pattern of doleful, 
doubting conservation we know so well—the plan 
was objected to, obstructed and all but killed. That 
it didn’t die 1s again a tribute to the inspired 
tenacity of some men of Wexford—including, I’m 
told, the Bishop of Ferns. 

The plan of this enterprise could indeed be held 
up as a model. This is, sketchily, how it happened. 
The Bavarian firm of Edelweiss Kaese, working to 
capacity in their own country and unable to obtain 
supplies of milk to satisfy a fraction of the demand 
for their product, were contacted. Tests were made 
to see if the Wexford milk was suitable for their 
purpose. It was found to be excellent. The Wexford 
Milk Producers’ Association guaranteed supplies for 
the project. Snowcream Ltd., a go-ahead company 
of pasteurised milk bottlers, became associated, and 
its managing director, John Aylward, was quick to 
see the possibilities involved; Herr Hoefelmayr of 
Edelweiss did likewise. 


The answer is cheese 


His firm was completely confident that since 
Wexford’s milk was so suitable for their purpose, 
they could sell virtually as much of their top-quality 
Camembert cheese as they could make. In Germany 
alone the market-demand was almost insatiable. 
Export potentials in other lands had barely to be 


A factory to produce £700,000 worth of cheese annually for export ; 
another that is working round-the-clock ; land that is yielding £300 


per acre from soft fruit growing ; these are some of the good news 
points noted by Michael Brown in this sketch of Wexford’s drive 
towards economic progress. 


OF WEXFORD 


tapped to bring in a flood of orders. Britain was 
clamouring for Edelweiss; throughout Europe’s 
developing lands, with their rapidly-rising standards 
of living, the increasing consumption could not be 
met from available continental supplies. 

For a start the Wexford Snowcream-Edelweiss 
factory—due to commence by June of next year— 
intends to produce Camembert at the rate of some 
6 to 8 tons per day. Ireland’s average rate of con- 
sumption of this type of cheese is six to eight tons 
per year. Therefore it is quite obvious that the 
concern is beamed entirely towards the export trade: 
which is exactly what this country requires. 

Again, it is based on a “ native raw material,” 
milk, and the factory is agreeable to pay a price 
per gallon well in excess of current creamery prices. 
Wexford’s milk producers have undertaken to 
provide 3,500 gallons per day from 400 suppliers. 
They, too, are confident that this quantity could be 
stepped up as it is wanted. 


Expecting expansion 


For their part, the Germans are equally con- 
fident that more will be wanted, if it is there. They 
are planning their plant so that it can easily cater 
for an expanding capacity of up to 10,000 gallons 
of milk per day. 

At this level, the Wexford cheese factory would 
have an output for export amounting to some 
£700,000 per annum. Last year Ireland’s total 
cheese exports barely reached £20,000. This one 
project alone could be worth 35 times as much 
again—if it is well supported by the farmers of the 
district. 

I think there need be no fears on that score, 
even though Wexford is outstanding as a tillage 
area with only one creamery in the whole county. 
But dairy-farming, if there is a reliable outlet for 
the milk at an economic price, can become very 
much more profitable to the farmer. At the rates 
mentioned there will be an effective incentive for 
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the farmers of the locality to go into much more 
intensive milk production, witth well-fertilised good 
grass and fodder crops. The Wexford men are not 
likely to be slow to react. At this price they will 
produce the milk: it could well be that the whole 
pattern of Wexford’s agriculture will undergo a big 
change. 

With Johnstown Castle’s research centre in their 
area, and with a lively team of agricultural advisers 
(led by C.A.O. Mick Connolly) working for them, 
the primary producers of Wexford will be well 
equipped to make good use of this new outlet for 
their produce. 

Furthermore, the county also has its own 
fertiliser factory, Albatrtoss-Windmill of New Ross, 
to back up its effort at economic agricultural 
development, as well as a progressive set of 
merchants, seedsmen and, on top of it all, its own 
actual makers of agricultural machinery. 

Its been remarked already that Wexford is 
Ireland’s leading grain-growing county, and there- 
fore to concentrate on other agricultural angles may 
appear disproportionate. But I believe that a 
radical and rapid change will take place. Apart 
from the intensive dairying angle, there is another 
extremely encouraging development in the county’s 
farming. This is soft fruit growing. 


Soft fruit and hard cash 


It’s been estimated that Wexford’s crop of 
raspberries, strawberries and blackcurrants this year 
will be worth more than £100,000. Perhaps this is 
not too impressive a figure considered in terms of 
the 1.200 producers involved, but its significance is 
that it is a movement which is growing strongly 
and carefully, and it will most certainly become very 
much more important in the next few years. 

Wexford can grow excellent soft fruits, and 
there is a very good demand indeed frém overseas 
for good-quality berries. Well-managed, fruit farm- 
ing is highly satisfactory economics, and Wexford’s 
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J. J. STAFFORD 


& SONS, LTD. 
Telephones W KX kK ORD 37-38-148-149 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Wexford Steamships Coy. Ltd. 
Shield Oil Co. Ltd. 

Wextord Timber Coy. Ltd. 
Talbot Garage 


Staffords (New Ross) 


FOR 
SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 


Svmbolising Wexford’s develop- 
ment effort, the new _ bridge 
across the Slaney is the first in 
Europe built on the cantilever 
principle using pre-stressed con- 
crete. Built by the Dutch-Irish 
firm of Ascon, it’s believed that 
the span-width is the greatest yet 
attempted. Six miles will be cut 
irom the Dublin-Wexford jour- 


rey when the road-bridge opens. 


Fruit Growers’ Association want it to develop along 
the best lines. Therefore they are advancing rather 
carefully. Marketing—for a very welcome change 
in this county—appears to have been extremely well 
handled. The Association say that every berry 
grown this year was sold before it was ripe. 
Perhaps they have been right to move slowly at 
first, since there is no widespread tradition of fruit- 
growing in the district. But their solid success to 
date should be sufficient to arouse greater confidence. 
Soft fruit could —— and I think it assuredly will — 
become one of Ireland’s future important industries. 
Blackcurrants, redcurrants, raspberries and straw- 
berries, such as Wexford can grow, will be in 
increasing demand throughout the richer-growing 
“developed ” world. There must come a time, too, 
when these vitamin-valuable currants will be made 
available to the deprived millions of the 
“uneconomic” corners and continents. Wexford 
should press on to develop its fruit-growing to the 
utmost. There probably will never come a time 
when the demands will be satisfied. 


Industrial sketch 


It is not going to be possible to give more than 
the sketchiest picture of Wexford’s industrial 
development in this article. This is partly because 
the county’s record in this respect—in comparison 
with most other Irish counties—is remarkably good. 
The proportion of those engaged in industry is 
relatively high. But the factories are so diverse and 
there are so many interesting stories to tell that one 
can only rough out an outline. 

Wexford’s people generally deserve their re- 
putation of being good workers, industrious and 


upright. Their tradition of ironfoundry work is, of 


course, history. This survives still to-day — in 
strength—in the two agricultural implement firms, 
for instance, and in a few others. As a nucleus for 
future modern development this may be very im- 
portant, but the truth is that this type of indus- 
trialisation has not progressed as it might have; 
rather it has clung on, struggled on and by virtue 
of real craftsmanship and will-power it is_ still 
playing a significant part in the country’s economy. 


Tke ironfounders tradition 


Pierce’s of Wexford is, of coursee a by-word for 
agricultural machinery. The firm is 120 years old. 
And despite the tremendous pressure of competition 
from huge foreign concerns this small (although it 
is the city’s largest employer of labour) firm and its 
350 men contrive not only to hold their own on the 
home market amazingly well—but, what is even 
more amazing, they not only keep up but they are 
expanding their export trade. 


They make an astonishing range of equipment, 
and even continue to manufacture on special order 
from old-time customers types of machinery which 
are not far off being museum pieces. Yet they also 
win prizes and international recognition for their 
most advanced designs in modern equipment. What 
can one say about a firm which does all this ? 


Very nearly the same could be said about the 
Wexford Engineering Co. and their “ Star ” products. 
Both these firms are undoubtedly dojng work of 
great value to the country. Yet, in the context of 
Ireland’s needed economic development, it is clear 
enough that one must look elsewhere for expansion. 
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Wexford hospitality.... 


three good hotels, 

unabashedly, would like 

to tell you that they 

are there to provide-and very well too- 
for your every comfort 

when you come to the 

unusual County of Wexford 


* 

STRAND HOTEL, ROSSLARE 
* 

TALBOT HOUSE, WEXFORD 
* 

WHITE'S HOTEL WEXFORD 


* 


WEXFORD FESTIVAL : OCTOBER 25 —NOVEMBER 1 
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The Ninth Wexford Festival 


OCTOBER 25 — NOVEMBER 1 


Springs Ltd. is a successor to the ironfounder’s 
tradition. Here there is a good modern plant pro- 
ducing. primarily, springs for the motor-car assembly 
industry at home. But again, it is able to turn out 
products in plenty for the export trade. Already it 
is working two shifts a day, and if the overseas 
demand continues to be so good, expansion is 
certainly indicated. This is another example of the 
unexpected good news that is to be found in the 
county. 

Yet another is Fine Wool Fabrics, Ltd. This 
is a considerable enterprise which is even busier, 
working round-the-clock and apparently dealing 
successfully with the jungle warfare of the world’s 
textile trade. Here again, export orders are con- 
tinuously coming in. 

This firm is one of the Stafford group—a name 
which is to the fore in many Wexford undertakings 
as well as in others of a national scale. The 
establishment of the fertiliser factory is an example 
of Stafford enterprise. 

All these, and the many others throughout the 
county—to list them all would be useless as well as 
tedious—certainly add up to an impressive-seeming 
total. But the hard fact remains that they are still 
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very far from being enough. More, much more, is 
needed to solve Wexford’s own social problems as 
well as the main economic worry of the country. 


Because of this fact—which is well appreciated 
among Wexford’s leading citizens—an Industrial 
Development Committee was set up some time ago 
by the Chamber of Commerce. It did not take up 
the tactics of the squeaking wheel. nor did it take 
its cap in hand and plead for special State assist- 
ance. These “development” men of Wexford 
determined to gain their objectives by using their 
own intelligence and energy, by investing their own 
money in the county’s future, and by obtaining the 
best expert advice and assistance they could find. 
Irish Industrial and Commercial Counsellors Ltd., 
and American Industrial Development Consultants 
Ltd., were called in. What Wexford had to offer 
the world’s industrialists—especially those expand- 
ing firms in need of high-quality personnel—-would 
be made known. 


For one of Wexford’s strongest attractions is 
the exemplary intelligent harmony which prevails 
between the Trades Unions and the employers. 
Both sides want progress. Both want te work. Both 
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AIDING IRELAND’S ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMEN |] 


Ei batios- Windmill 


GRANULAR COMPOUND 
FERTILIZERS 


‘bi hbatios-Qhindmill 
FERTILIZER COMPANY LIMITED 
NEW ROSS 


want justice, and both have the gift to a remarkable 
degree of open-mindedness. 

Over to the tourist trade. This immediately 
brings up Wexford’s Festival which this magazine 
has already written about with much admiration. It 
also brings up a highly important matter which is 
of particular concern to Co. Wexford : cross-Channel 
transport. 


Transport and tourism 


The Rosslare-Fishguard route is one of Ireland’s 
major links with Britain and the continent. On 
its efficiency—speed, comfort, capacity and general 
convenience-—depends to a very great extent the rate 
of build-up of tourism. Much can be done, at both 
sides, to improve the system. Rosslare’s visual 
welcome to the visitor, especially on a damp grey 
morning, is hardly enlightened salesmanship. 

The C.I.E., British Railways and the Harbour 
Authorities are, of course, always doing something 
towards the betterment of their service (which for 
container freight transport has been doing well) but 


Contributing to 


for the moment let’s leave it that we hope the 
whispers hinting at big things ahead will come true 
before long. 

What Wexford would like to see is a motor-car 
ferry, enabling tourists to drive on one end and 
drive off the other. This would undoubtedly result 
in the multiplication several times over in a few 
years of the tourist traffic. It would also lead to 
Wexford County Council smartening up its roads. 

As a tourist area Wexford is capable of tremen- 
dous development. It has magnificent sands, scenery 
and sights; it has good accommodation, some first- 
rate hotels managed with charm and enterprise, and 
it can provide a much-desired commodity which it 
well understands: good entertainment. 

Then there is the fishing, particularly the in- 
creasingly-popular and _ exciting sea-angling off 
Splaugh and Tuscar rocks, which the local 
Association’s Secretary, Jim O’Brien, has done so 
much to make better known. This is certainly going 
to draw thousands of cross-Channel and continental 
visitors to Rosslare and to such neighbouring and 
pretty fishing-spots as Kilmore Quay. The Saltees 
and the wild birds, the slob-lands and the shooting 
and the fishing, and the sandy beaches from Cour- 
town Harbour south —all these are heaven-sent 


WEXFORD’S 
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DEVELOPMENT 


by participating fully in Ireland’s 
campaign for greater export production 
bo 

SNOWCREAM LTD. 


WATERFORD — WEXFORD — MOATE — LIMERICK 
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The RAYMOND CORISH 


Poe M.LA.A. 
prestressed concrete 


bridge at Wexford 


1S ;: 
AUCTIONEER, VALUER, EXPERT - AT - 


built by 
EARGE INT Be COUNTY (Or Wie XEGRD 


ASCON 
62 Adelaide Road WELCOMES CLIENTS, PARTICULARLY 
Dublin. “Phone 65991 THOSE INTERESTED IN DEVELOPMENT 


THERE  e—ep 
is an order form for 
DEVELOPMENT?’S mounting 
subscription mailing list. 
Note our politeness, we seem 
ere to imply that there’s no hurry 
at all about sending 
along the money. 
But that’s really just 
a bit of salesman- 


Concrete Blocks, Pipes, Posts, Slabs 
Best Graded Sand and Gravel 


Sand Pits at Scarawalsh, Enniscorthy 


and the Deeps, Killurin 


we SL ship. We’d much 
Concrete Products ‘ 
Ltd. prefer if you sent 
rch al 
REDMOND PLACE, WEXFORD 2 cab tate 
right away. 
Phone: Wexford 177/8 Enniscorthy 190 


Thank you so much 


quality 
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KILLEEN PAPER MILLS LTD. 


KILLEEN 


However big, however small, however awkward 
vour product we can manufacture a container 
to ensure it safe transit. 


Good materials, expert assembly, attract.ve 
design and high quality printing wil! also give 
added prestige value so essential in boosting 
sales. 7 


Your particular problem will solve “itself 
promptly and efficiently in our hands. Why 
not write or call to see us now ? 


INCHICORE CO. DUBLIN TEL. 53021 


There goes your favourite pullover! 


You didn’t need it in the Summer did you? You left it in the 
drawer. On the first chilly Autumn morning out it came — looking 
more like a piece of lace than the stout old friend it used to be. 
Reason? Moths! 

Mothproofing of their whole output has been the aim of woollen 
manufacturers for years. But the general use of mothproofing 
agents, giving lasting and safe protection, has so far been ruled 
out by their high cost. The results of Shell Chemical Company 
research, however, have puk.an end to the expensive meals of 
billions of moth larvae. 


Now, with ‘Dielmoth’, all types of woollen furnishing materials, 


carpets, knitwear, blankets and clothing can be given lasting 
protection against moths — economically. ‘Dielmoth’ is easily 
applied during the dyeing process to wool or to wool blends and 
yarns and it is safe to user and wearer. Under controlled applica- 
tion conditions, the proofing is fast to washing and dry cleaning. 
If effective low-cost moth-proofing would be an asset to your 
products; or, indeed, if you have any problem concerning the use 
of chemicals, industrial or agricultural, you should consult Shell. 
To do so is easy. 

Write to Shell Chemical Company Limited, 33/34 Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 


SZ 


